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NOTICE. 


New names constantly added, 


Adelina Patti, 


Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 
milie A mbre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L, —2, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little, 
Murico-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch Madi 2, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah <2 yet 
Titus d’ Ernest 


Mr.& Mrs. Geo. ‘Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason, 


Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore C alvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigl, 

Lulu Velin 

Florence C jnton-Sutro, 
Calixa, Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 

Fannie Bloomfield, 

§. E, ‘acobsohn , 

1. O. Von Prochazka, 
Edvard Grieg, 
Kugene D'Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 





Ivan E, Morawski, William Mason, 
ware Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jeun Max Bruch, 

Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk 


Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
anauschek, 
yenevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Ellen Montejo, 
—— y 
uise urtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Cam alal, 
Gua 
Constantin ay 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 
Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati, 
Ferranti, 
Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 
sooty, 
julia Rive-King, 
Hope slenn, 
Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
uae Rietz, 
ax Heinrich, 

E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
aig h Koegel, 

dr, José Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 

George Geminder, 
Emil Liebling, 
Van Zandt, 
W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Hans von Billow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joa pachim, 
Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 


Stagn 
Ty ohn McCullough, 


johe T,. 7. Raymond, 


Mekee 1 Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


Rossi, 

Stuart Robson, 
ames Lewis, 
dwin Booth, 

Max — 

cS A. —— 


Hr eage: A 
ontegritfo, elen ‘Ames, 


Maric Litta, 

mil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 

William Ww. Gilchrist, 

Ferranti, 

johannes Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 

Moritz Moszkowski, 

Anna Louise Tanner, 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck, 

Fannie Hirsch, 

Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N. Penfield, 

F, W. Riesbe 

Emmons Hamlin, 

Otto Sutro, 

Carl Faelten, 

Belle Cole, 

Carl Millécker, 

Lowell Mason, 

Georges Bizet, 

ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 

Pauline L’ Allemand, 
erdi, 

Hummel Monument, 





King Ludwig 1 I, A. A. Stanley, Johann Svendsen, 
C Jos. Brambach, Ernst Catenhusen, 
PAPER says: “‘ Nanon’ is said to have earned for 


Mr. Conried $30,000 in royalties during the past 


season.” 


globe that the statement is not true, 


It is agood thing for the inhabitants of this 


HE reports that the American Opera Company has 
abandoned the Academy of Music, and made ar- 
rangements to give a spring season at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House after the end of the German opera season 
are true. It is also claimed by the American Opera Com- 
pany that future performances in this city are to be 
given exclusively at the Metropolitan Opera-House, and 
that after the season 1886-7 German opera will be 
superseded by the operas of the American Opera Com- 
pany. It is difficult to place any confidence in the latter 
rumor, and yet it is said to be true. The American 
Opera Company will open its season in one of the larger 
cities. 
—_ 
T is the duty of every sincere friend of music and 
musical progress in this country to join us in a 
campaign against the vile sheet-music published and 
sold here. The time has come when some effort should 
be made to expose this kind of literature, which is re- 
sponsible for many sins committed against music in our 
country. 

The dissemination of the compositions of this class, 
whose name is legion, has been and continues to be a 
source of heavy income to concerns that have already 
made millions. Is it not about time that something be 
done to denounce the continuation of this traffic ? 

It is astounding that a firm like Oliver Ditson & Co. 
and a house like White, Smith & Co. show so little re- 
gard for good taste as to put their imprints on publica- 
tions, which, when compared with true music, occupy 
the same relations to it as the Police Gazette does to a 
pure literary work. 


HIS letter, written by Mr. Jerome Hopkins to the 

Tribune, is partly answered in our editorials to- 

day. That is to say, we do not undertake to answer his 

questions, but some of the facts which we state to-day 
wi)) assist Mr. Hopkins in partly answering himself: 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Six—It was authoritatively stated last spring that the so-called 

‘* American Opera ’’ Company had had trouble in renting the 

Academy of Music for 1886-7, but that finally Andrew Car- 

negie and Mrs. Thurber had given personal security and that 

that house would be used for the troupe. It is now stated 


(New York papers of August 7) that on account of increased 
rent at the Academy the Metropolitan Opera-House has been 


secured by that troupe. [n Mrs. Thurber’s review of the 
American Opera Company’s first season, just published, men- 
tion is made of the vast co-operative service of the auxiliary 
organizations in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, &c., in the 
support of the New York School of Opera, and yet, in a card 
of C. N. Fay (one of the Chicago officers of that city’s auxili- 
ary) he invites the patronage of the public for the specific rea- 
son that none of their money shall be used to help American 
opera in any outside locality. Can you harmonize these con- 


flicting statements for the enlightenment of your readers, and, 
further, can you inform us all why it is that the ‘‘ American 


"troupe has as yet brought out not one ‘* American” 
opera? JEROME HOpkINs. 
No. 46 East Fourteenth-st., New York, August 10, 1886 
This statement, made by Major S. B. Eaton, general 
counsel to the company, may help to enlighten Mr. 
Hopkins too: “ No opera will be given by the American 
Opera Company in this city until February 28 next, 
when the first performance of the spring season will be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera-House, the season last- 
ing for four weeks, for which time the company has just 
secured a lease of the building. The company has leased 
the Academy of Music for a few weeks this coming fall 
for rehearsals and other purposes, but not to give opera 
in, The American Opera Company is going on a tour 
in the provinces in the winter and their first perfor- 
mance will probably be given on November 1, but it has 
not yet been determined in which city to open the win- 
ter season.” 


Opera 





N an article written to the Boston Hera/d by Henry 
Haynie, from Paris, on the Paris Conservatory, he 
gives some interesting facts and figures, part of which 
we consider valuable as reproductions: 
As I have already stated, foreigners are admitted to the Con- 
servatoire, and you may rest assured that America is annually 
represented within its walls. There is growing up much com- 
plaint over this fact, especially as the number of pupils is 
limited, and the instruction is entirely gratuitous. I mean that 
it is free, so far as the Conservatoire itself is concerned, but he 
or she wou'd be a very stupid pupil that neglected to take pri- 
vate lessons from the class professor. At any rate, the advan- 
tages of this Conservatoire are not to be found in any of the 
others in Europe. Aside from other reasons, this is sufficient 
to explain why so many foreigners come to Paris for the pur- 
pose of entering the Conservatoire, and their presence, it is 
claimed, is working a prejudice to the artistic interests of 


seems to be some foundation for these complaints, for, as a 
matter of fact. the number of foreigners admitted has greatly 
increased of late, The number admitted in 1883 was 
24; in 1884 it was 28; in 1885 it was 31, and during 
the scholastic year 1884-5, there were go foreigners among 
the 630 pupils of the Conservatoire, or one-seventh of the whole 
number. In some branches the proportion is disproportion. 
ately high ; thus, in the four violin classes, which contained 
seventy-eight pupils, seventeen, or one-fourth of the entire 
number, were foreigners. And in one of these classes the lat. 
ter were in the majority. Frenchmen cannot be blamed who 
believe that the three classes are not intended to turn out virtu- 
osi like Vieuxtemps, Leonard, Wienasky and Sarasate, but to 
assure the recruiting of the orchestras of subventioned and 
other theatres. They declare that foreigners, for the most 
part, only stay at the Conservatoire until they have won a 
prize, after which they return to their own country. They 
have in the mean time barred the way of young French mu. 
sicians, and the country derives no benefit from the instruction 
it has given them. In the piano classes there are now twenty. 
five foreign pupils, and yet, although there are always more 
than two hundred French applicants, there are only from ten 
to fifteen admissions each year. A great deal of fault is also 
found with the fact that the prizes in money and instruments, 
founded by private donors, are open to the foreign pupils, and 
too often won by them, Tlyis the George Haine prize of 1,000 
frs., for the pupil who wins the first prize of the violoncello 
concours, has gone to foreigners three times during the last 
four years. It may be that this was the fault of the French 
pupils, but it must not be forgotten that, as the title of “‘lau- 
réat” of the Paris Conservatoire is highly esteemed all over 
the world, many foreigners come here in quest of it after they 
have won all the honors the conservatoires of their own coun. 
tries canconfer on them. They are already trained musicians, 


and thus have an advantage over their French competitors. 
There is no desire to absolutely exclude foreigners from the 
Conservatoire, but a great many Frenchmen would like to see 
their number limited and a regulation prohibiting them from 
competing for any prize that has a money value. I ought to 
have mentioned before this that the annual appropriation by 


the state to keep up the Conservatoire is only $42,000. 








ITALIAN OPERA NEXT SEASON. 

IGNOR ANGELO and Mapleson have nothing in 
9 common, and the latter consequently is not inter- 
ested in Angelo’s operatic enterprise. Mapleson has 
also an enterprise of the same nature, and is conse- 
quently antagonistic, if anything, in his attitude toward 
the Signor. The opera company which Angelo brings 
here has Valda as prima donna and Giannini as leading 
tenor. The chorus will be to a great extent represented 
by new and fresh voices and a proper mzse-en-scéne is 
promised. The orchestra will be the same which for- 
merly played under Mapleson, and Logheder, an excel- 
lent conductor, will hold the baton. 

The season will be an early fall season, and after its 
completion Mapleson will in all probability begin a sea- 
son of Italian Opera at the Academy of Music, which 
will open on Monday night, January 3, and continue only 
two weeks. Mapleson’s prima dgnna will be Pauline 
Lucca, and Mierzwinski may come along as leading 
tenor. Arditi will not conduct for Mapleson, as he is 
under Abbey, and is now securing an orchestra which he 
will conduct for the Patti Operatic Concerts (if such 
there can be), which will take place at Steinway Hall. 

This is the information at present on the tapis in 

reference to Italian opera for the coming season, The 
additional news is also vouchsafed us that such operas as 
“ Belisario” and “ Nabucco” are among the productions 
on Angelo’s repertory. 
Thus it will be seen that we shall have another lively 
musical season, in which the music of the past will be 
as liberally dispensed as the music of the future, and 
both will become the music of the present. 











Among musical people at Richfield Springs now we 
may mention the members of the Weber Male Quartet, Mrs. 
Gertrude Luther, Mrs. J. Williams Macy, Mr. J. W. Macy, Miss 
Marion Simms and Miss Marie Budworth, 
Miikinneiiach 
The Young Men’s Catholic Association, of Boston 
College, has just passed a series of resolutions in honor of the 
memory of the late Joseph G. Lennon. A requiem mass for the 
repose of his soul was celebrated last Friday at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, in Boston, 

Sas siete 
Besides buying the brightest of the Parisian successes 
of the year—*‘ Joseohine Sold by Her Sisters ""—Colonel McCaull 
has induced Mr. Eugene Oudin to desert the bar for the stage. 
For ten years Mr. Oudin has been known as the best baritone 
singer in the ranks of New York society. After losing the fa- 
mous Cesnola-Feuardent case for his client, Feuardent, Mr. Oudin 
tired of the bar and began the serious study of music, On the 
30th of this month he will make his debut in ‘‘ Josephine,” and 
in such excellent company as Miss Louise Parker, Mme. Cot- 
trelly, Miss Emily Soldene, De Wolff Hopper and Herndon 

















France, for the encouragement of which the institution was 








founded and is maintained out of the public purse. There 
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“ Tristan” at Bayreuth. 





[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM OTTO FLOERSHEIM. | 


Bayreutn, July 30, 1886. 

HE success of the four performances, two each of 

‘ Parsifal” and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” has been so pro- 
nounced a one, both artistically and financially, and—to judge 
from the advance orders for seats that have been received here 
from all parts of Europe and also from America—the remainder 
of the seventeen representations will be so well attended that 
Frau Cosima Wagner and her friends and counsellors felt justified 
in announcing for next year a repetition of the same two works 
and, as a further inducement to visit the little Franconian town, 
another one of the works of the great master is to be added to 
the repertory. It has not yet been definitely decided upon which 
this other work is to be, but it seems more than likely that ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” which is exceedingly popular in Germany, will be 
chosen. 
There are rumors current here that some American manager 
had offered considerable money to Mme. Wagner for the score of 
“ Parsifal,” but that she refused to part with it because it was 
Wagner's wish that his swan-song should be kept at Bayreuth. 
It might seem at a first glance rather egotistical, this wish of 
Wagner's to monopolize ‘‘ Parsifal” for the Bayreuth theatre, but 
on reflection the wisdom of the dead master in thus disposing of 
his mental property will easily be recognized. If ‘‘ Parsifal,” alike 
with the other Wagnerian creations, could be heard at Munich, 
Dresden, Berlin, Vienna and other theatres where the later works 
of Wagner are standard repertory pieces and where they are 
being given as finely as they can be put on in Bayreuth, who 
would then inconvenience himself by traveling to an out-of-the- 
way place like Bayreuth, where accommodations are dear and 
poor, where, outside of fresh air and nice country scenery, noth- 
ing can be enjoyed except the Wagner performances? Give 
“Parsifal” to the other stages and there will be nothing 
left to draw people to the pilgrimage to Bayreuth ; without 
“ Parsifal,” no more Wagner theatre ; and this was exactly what 
Wagner knew and foresaw when he insisted on retaining his last 


work for the exclusive use and performance at Bayreuth. 
Thesickness of Liszt, which has probably been cabled to Amer- 


ica, has cast some gloom over the little town. The matter looks 


rather serious, for Liszt is no longer a young man. During the 
first ‘ Tristan” performance on Sunday last, we had seats right 
in front of his box and when turning around we could see him 
asleep in the midst of even the noisiest portions of the music, 
At the end of each act when light was fully restored and the mul- 
titude would thunder forth their enthusiastic plaudits, Liszt would 
suddenly awake, rouse himself from his stupor, would applaud 
gently, smile benignly, and then sink back into his chair ex- 
hausted and coughing. He has not since that evening been out 
of bed, and is suffering from fever and a severe cold. The usual 
reception on Tuesday evening at ‘' Wahnfried " was therefore this 
time a rather tame and dull affair, in spite of the great number of 
distinguished visitors that flocked to the Wagner mansion on that 
evening. Everybody knew that in the little cottage adjoining the 
fine villa was lying a great sufferer, the friend and companion of 
Wagner and the father of the hostess. 

The chilly atmosphere which, in spite of the warmth of the 
evening, pervaded the reception, could therefore not be mollified 
byeither the smiles of Wagner’s two charming daughters, Eva 
and Isolde, nor by the water-ices and cakes that were diligently 
circulated among the invited, nor by the performances on the 
pianoforte which one of Liszt's latest “ pupils” interspersed be- 
tween the ices and the conversation. At ten o'clock everything 
was over and everybody seemed glad to be able to go to that re- 
doubtable old tavern, the celebrated ‘* Angermann,” to get a good 
glass of beer. 

To return, however, from the beer to the sublime, the first per- 
formance of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” mentioned above, was to us 
from the beginning to the end nothing short of a revelation. We 
had previously always considered ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg" as the highest point of Wagner’s creativeness and 

as the acme of operatic productiveness in general, and even 
the first hearing of ‘‘ Parsifal” did not alter this opinion 
or make us slightly waver in it. The first hearing of *‘ Tristan 
und I:olde,” however, changed the matter. Ifin ‘‘ Tannhduser ” 
and“ | ohengrin ” Wagner displayed a source of melodic invention 
which refused to flow in such richness, freshness and power in 
his latest works, ‘‘ Der Ring des Niebelungen” and ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
if in these latter, however, he astounds the listener through the 
tremendousness of his technical resources, as shown in the 
skill of the use of his Leitmotive and general thematic 
material in his orchestration and the dramatic structure 
ofthe music, in ‘* Tristan und Isolde” he reaches the climax of 
his productiveness through a perfect combination and blending 
of all these qualities. No other one of his works is so richly and 
flowing 'y invented, so spontaneous in effective orchestration of 
the most refined kind, so sensuous, so highly dramatic and so 
artfully artistic in all its designs and the most perfect thematic 
Workmanship, 

As for the performance, the overwhelming majority of those 
who heard it have pronounced it a great and brilliant success. 
Of all of Wagner's works, ‘* Tristan und Isolde” is perhaps at 
once the simplest and the most difficult ; the simplest beca use the 
old Breton legend admits of but few characters, of next to no 


is a New York lady of considerable wealth and of much social 


selves, are so protracted and the principle of ** infinite melody” is 
carried so rigidly to its logical consequences, that the powers of 
both singers and the orchestra are strained to an all but ex- 
cessive degree. And it is therefore with respect and admira- 
tion that he who delights in work for its own sake looks 
up to both the singers and the performers who have bestowed 
such extraordinary labor, patience and devotion, on a truly gigan- 
tic task. The most unreserved praise is due, aboveall others, to 
the young and enthusiastic conductor, Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, 
who is, beyond doubt, one of the greatest of living Wagner in- 
terpreters. The orchestra, which, under Levi. during the first 
“ Parsifal” performance, gave us some cause for unfavorable 
comment, was, under Mottl, like a different body; in fact we 
have never heard better ensemble playing in all our life, and the 
entire, most difficult work was rendered as smoothly as if it were 
child's play. Frau Rosa Sucher was a superb /so/de, her voice is 
all that could be desired for the part—beautiful, rich, dramatic 
and sympathetic—and the charm is enhanced by the spontaneous 
vivacity of her action. ‘‘ Grace in all her steps, in every gesture 
dignity and love ;” every inch the ‘‘ royal Irish maid,” such is 
this /sol/de. 

Herr Vogl, as 77istan, was very good during the first two acts, 
in the long death scene of the third act his voice gave way and 
his powers seemed to diminish. His friends attribute his partial 
failing to the circumstance that the artist very recently lost a be- 
loved and only son, and that the sorrow has affected his energy. 
The reason is truly a sufficient one. The parts of Brangine, 
King Marke and Kurwenail were very nicely rendered by Frau 
Staudigl, Herren Wiegand and Plank respectively. The whole 
work was very enthusiastically received by an audience of some 
fifteen hundred people, which filled every seat in the house. 

The second ‘‘ Parsifal” performance on Monday night, the 
a6th inst., also was “sold out.” An extra train from Vienna, 
containing four hundred Viennese guests, who had come to hear 
Materna as Kwundry, augmented the festive feeling of the occa- 
sion. The rendering itself was a smoother one than the first, and 
the work on repeated hearing gained considerably on the listener. 
On the other hand, the similarity or rather sameness of the first 
and third acts, and the lack of fresh inventive power also became 
the more painfully apparent the more plainly the art of the 
workmanship was made clear to the listener's ravished ear. Mme. 
Materna was very good, but not equal to Fri. Malten in quality 
and quantity of voice, nor in good looks and intensity of dramatic 
action. Herr Gudehus, on the other hand, was preferable to 
Herr Winkelmann as Parsifai, both from a histrionic and a vo- 
cal standpoint. The other parts were in the same efficient hands 
as during the first performance. 

At the second “ Tristan” performance on Thursday night 
Fri. Malten was the highly interesting /soe/de, and Herr Gudehus 
a very satisfactory 7ristan. Among the audience we noticed 
Herren Theodore Steinway, the great piano manufacturer ; David- 
son, of the Berlin Boersen Courier; Edouard Dujardin, of the 
Paris Revue Wagndérienne; Anton Bruckner, the Vienna com- 
poser; Kapellmeister Erdmannsdorfer and wife, mée Pauline 
Fichtner, of Moscow ; Dr. Norman Smith, of New York, and 
many other personages of note too numerous to mention, ; 
The news will have reached you ere this of the engagement for 
New York of Herr Niemann, the great Berlin tenor and Wagner 
singer. Zobel is said to'be of no account, and consequently Herr 
Niemann’s engagement is very desirable. 

Kapellmeister Seidl says that besides Goldmark’s ‘‘ Merlin” — 
which, by the way, will be entrusted to the hands of Walter 
Damrosch—we shall have in New York as novelties ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde” and ‘‘ Siegfried.”” This is good news. An amusing 
story is told me about Fri. Martin's engagement for New York, 
Her contract was signed by the powers that be without her having 
been heard. Two days later somebody informed Mr, Stanton 
about Frl. Martin’s lack of voice. Stanton went to Kroll's to 
hear her sing and immediately afterward sent for Stage-Manager 
Van Hell to see what could be done about annulling the contract. 
After much parleying and carriage-driving the young lady con- 
sented to an annulment against a forfeit of 1,000 marks. This 
sum was promptly paid by Mr. Stanton, and thus New York is 
saved the trouble of hearing Fri. Martin. Whether the $250 
forfeit money came out of Mr. Stanton’s pocket or was charged 
to the expense account I cannot tell. 

To conclude with, I can relate the recent engagement, on a 
contract of three years’ duration, of Senorita Constanza Donita, 
under which Italian nomenclature is hidden the name of Miss 
Seebass, of New York. The charming young lady, who is said 
to be possessed of a voice not unlike Mme. Lucca’s, sang for 
Director Hofmann, of Cologne, and he immediately engaged her 
for three years at a fair figure. She is to make a concert tournée 
with the celebrated tenor Goetze, with whom she is later on to 
share the favor of the fastidious and musically highly-cultured 
public of Cologne. 








An American lady was subjected to a very unpleasant 
ordeal in London a few evenings since. With the spirit of inde- 
pendence which characterizes so many of our countrywomen, she 
ventured to appear in a box at the opera wearing a hat. The at- 
tention of the audience becoming concentrated upon the ‘‘ most 
alarming costume” of a hat and walking-dress, she was finally 
waited upon by an usher and politely requested to leave the box, 
full dregs being de rigueur. She was escorted from the house and 
will wear evening costume when next she attends the opera. She 





Chorus and dispenses with extraordinary scenic effects ; the most | prominence. 
cult for Americans to learn.— Saturday Evening Gasette. 


difficult because the dramatic situations, though simple in them- 


“* When in Rome,” &c., seems to be a maxim diffi- 


Church Music Practically Consid- 
oA ered. 


An Essay read at the tenth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, by Caryi Fiori. 


(Conc.upep.) 
The Publishers. 


HERE are banded together in most of our chief 
cities a set of speculators who frade in the songs of Zion. 

With these fellows all styles are good, and that is best to-day which 
sells best. The self-sacrificing reverence for the good and the trace 
which has made many an European publisher bring out a whole 
series of worksin pure style, even at the risk of considerable pecu- 
niary loss, is unknown in this country. It is thanks to these money- 
grasping traders that our people have been so energetically and 
systematically dosed and enervated with the effusions of Lowell 
Mason, Bradbury, Woodbury, Lowry, Doane, Sankey, P. P. 
Bliss, Root, Palmer, Perkins, and the rest of that brotherhood, 
that they have almost lost the ower to sing proper church music 
and have entirely lost the ¢asfe for it. One hardly knows 
whether to consider these publishing fiends as being greater fools 
than knaves, or greater knaves than fools. If they publish this 
trash in ignorance of its vitiating tendencies, they are fools. If, 
knowing the evil they do, they persist for the mere sake of filling 
their pockets at the double expense of the public taste and the 
good musician's livelihood, they are knaves. I leave them to seat 
themselves on either horn of the dilemma they may prefer, while 
I continue. 
Even if these money-worshippers are induced, by some power- 
ful pressure, to publish something really worth giving to the 
world, they will not give its sale the assistance, or push it with 
the energy, they use with the trash in which they mostly deal ; 
and they desist, even from their half-hearted efforts, at the first 
hint of a set-back. As a case in point, 1 may mention the ex- 
perience of Mr. Cutler, the excellent church musician of whom I 
have spoken, A prominent firm was induced, after much trouble, 
to publish one volume of his anthems. They were never properly 
advertised, nor was any attempt made to bring them to the notice 
of the churches. Naturally, they sold slowly. What was the 
result? After a few weeks they were removed from the show- 
counter and packed away on a high shelf, and I doubt whether 
you could, without some trouble and persistence, get a copy to- 
day if you were to go to the store and ask for it ; while the artis- 
tic, unprejudiced publisher, when asked to accept some other 
good work, says: ‘O, yes! we tried that once. It's just so 
much waste paper. No, sir! this firm is not throwing its money 
away on high-art nonsense.” 
You may wonder that I have mentioned this class at all in an 
essay professedly devoted to church music, especially as, at a 
castal glance, it would seem that we cannot do anything directly 
toward a reformation. 
Well, we can do more than at first appears. Once let us use 
church-like music, and that only, in our churches, and the pub- 
lishers will get tired of seeing the sacred music trade thrown 
entirely into the hands of the imported houses of Novello and 
Boosey, and will begin to open theireyes. I do not doubt that we 
have in this country earnest young church musicians who may yet 
do something worth doing if they can get encouragement ; and that 
encouragement they will have when a universal demand for proper 
music in the church shall set our mercenary publishers on the hunt 
for that which they will not now publish for right, but will then 
for money. So that we may effect two good ends at once—reform 
outwardly, at least, the publishers, and spur on to proper efforts 
our young church composers. 
In conclusion I must remind those of you who determine to fol- 
low the path of the right in this matter of church music that you will 
find it a thorny one. For some time every man’s hand will be 
against you. Your foes will be those of your own household—the 
choir ; especially if that choir happens tobe a quartet. The trus- 
tees of your churches, who look upon the music as a theatrical 
looks upon his ballet—purely as a ‘‘ drawing power "— 
will fight you hard, for they fear an epidemic of empty pews cui- 
minating in a plague of hard times; your congregations will mur- 
mur, and perhaps openly rebel, at being deprived of their week'y 
concerts of sugary sounds ; your clergyman (unless you have the 
tare good luck to have one of the few level-headed ones) will con- 
sider your theories very nice to listen to and very impracticable to 
carry out, and will quietly use all his influence to oppose you in a 
reform which he dreads will drive from his church that very con- 
siderable majority which his preaching would never have attracted 
to it, and your music committee will make your life a little hell 
upon earth. If your convictions as to what is right are strong 
enough to enable you to face this general opposition, go on in 
heaven's name and you will eventually triumph—if you don't die 
first ; if they are not, do not insult the title of ‘‘ church musician “ 
by calling yourself one,"but step from the ranks and make room for 
some worthier and more courageous man. He who is not with us is 
against us ; for the time is at hand. if it has not already come, 
when a middle ground is no longer tenable and when neutrality 
is impossible. 








A Bavarian diplomatist once said to a person who ex- 
pressed some wonder at the ‘‘unhallowed” ascendency which 
Wagner had acquired over the King of Bavaria : ‘* Oh, there are 
some men who have the power of bewitching! Wagner was the 


Gladstone of music as Gladstone is the Wagner of politics.” 


This is a very clever simile, but the Queen of England fails to 


carry out the comparison, inasmuch as she is not ** bewitched ” 





by the ** Wagner of politics,”— Boston Herald. 
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PERSONALS. 





THREE SONGS BY EDGAR H, SHERWOOD.—The Cen- 
tral Music Company, of Rochester, N. Y., has just published 
three songs by Edgar H. Sherwood, which are meritorious and 
deserve mention. They are the ‘‘ Three Sparrows,” ‘‘ When I 
Dream of Thee,” and an Offertory Hymn. The work Mr. Sher- 
wood is doing for good music in Rochester must commend him to 
every lover of the art. 


Mr. FRED. RULLMANN’S OFFER.—The veteran—let us 
see—manager? yes, manager, is enthusiastic on the subject of 
Italian opera under Angelo’s management the coming season. 
Rullmann states that he has such confidence in the financial suc- 
cess of the venture that he has offered to buy the whole season 
from Angelo, 

Verp1's INITIALS.—A very pleasant light is thrown on 
the character of Verdi by the following incident: When his old 
contributor, Plave, became very ill, Verdi, who had for years regu- 
larly supported him, placed a capital to the credit of his daughter, 
to be paid to her with accumulated interest on her coming of age, 
so that the old man had nothing to fear and could die in peace. 
It is significant of the man, who was so kind to the weak, to be 
inexorable with the strong and mighty when they dared to de- 
mand of him what he would not do. In Naples he had written 
an opera entitled “‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.” In it a king was to 
be assassinated, which the censor would not permit, and forbade 
the work unless this scene was changed. Verdi said, ‘‘I shall 
not allow one word to be changed ; the opera shall be given as it 
is, or I withdraw it.” And he did. Then the manager of the 
theatre wanted him to pay a heavy fine, a trifle like £8,000 for 
supposed damages. But the whole town took his part. Some- 
body discovered that the initials of Vittore Emmanuele, Re 
d'Italia, formed the name Verdi ; and thus his name became the 
war-cry of the Liberal party, and his popularity was thereby so 
increased that crowds of people surrounded him when he walked 
out; under the guise of homage to his genius he became, so to 
say, a political centrepoint, and the government of King Bomba 
was only too happy to let him leave with his score without fine 
or damages.— 7emple Bar. 

WHAT SHE DOES WITH PLAY-BILLS AND PROGRAMS.— 
The fair Mrs. Christine Nilsson-Miranda makes a novel use of 
her play-bills and programs. She papers the walls with them. 


MARRIED TO MIRANDA AT LAST.—The following is the 
cablegram announcing Christine Nilsson’s latest marriage : 

Paris, August 13, 1886,—Christine Nilsson was married to- 
day to Count de Casa Miranda, of Spain. The marriage was 
performed in this city, and the ceremony was as private as pos- 
sible. The couple start for Spain to spend their honeymoon. 

HARD ON THE SPIRITS.—The Boston Hera/d is a little 
severe on the spirits in the following remarks : 

The spirit of Parepa Rosa has selected Minneapolis as a sym- 
pathetic starting point for her reappearance on earth. The 
medium who seems to be the attraction cannot carry a tune, but 
under the influence of the lamented prima donna she sings the 
once famous ‘* Five o’Clock in the Morning” like a lark. Now, 
we hope this incredulous world is satisfied. Nobody can doubt it 
is ‘* spirits,” if Parepa Rosa will travel out to Minnesota to sing 
that old song which used to ‘* bring down” any house in the 
country. Eastern spirit-medioms should invite her this way. 

MARRIED AT CONEY ISLAND.—Joseph W. Watson, who 
formerly sang in Grau’s Opera Company, was married on Friday 
evening to Miss Nettie Ehrhardt. It is said the idea occurred to 
them while they were on Coney Island, although they had been 
well acquainted with each other for several months, both being 
occupants of the same boarding-house in Brooklyn. Accordingly 
Justice Waring was summoned, and the knot was tied. It is 
added that Princess Lucy of the West Brighton Museum, two 
feet and a half tall, graced the ceremony with her presence. 

ABOUT THE ABBE LISZT.—BERLIN, August 14.—The 
Abbé Liszt composed 63 orchestra works, 33 being transcriptions 
for orchestra of other compositions ; 517 piano pieces, 300 of 
20 compositions for the organ, and 39 
His last compositions were two czardase, which the 


which were transcriptions ; 
vocal pieces. 
Hungarian firm of Tsborsky will publish. 

LOMBARD'S POPULARITY AT RICHFIELD.—The guests 
at Richfield Springs gave a benefit ball at the Spring House, ten- 
dered to Mr, Louis Lombard, who has charge of all musical 
affairs at the Springs and who enjoys unusual popularity among 
the guests. 

A DESERVING MANAGER.—Last week the summer sea- 
son of opera at the Baltimore Academy of Music closed. Mr. 
H, J. Conway, the manager, had a testimonial benefit on Thurs- 
day night. Mr. Conway is a deserving manager, and one whose 
success is a source of gratification to his friends and the profes- 
sion. 

MME, D'ERINA AT THE GLEN D'ERINA.—Mme. Rose 
d'Erina (Vontom is the lady's name) is at her country seat, Glen 
N. Y. Her next season of concerts is 
under the management of Phipps and Edwards. 


CABLEGRAMS ABOUT VARIOUS PEOPLE.—The Sunday 
papers had cablegrams about musical matters, some of which we 


d'Erina, Mount Vernon, 


reproduce ; 


Mme. Patti will give two concerts in Dublin and one in Lon- 


don previous to starting on her American tour. Mr. Abbey has 
arrived in London for the purpose of concluding his arrange- 
ments with Mme. Patti for two grand concerts in New York and 
a tour of the principal cities of the United States. 


A complete cycle of Wagner's operas will be produced at the 
Koyal Opera-House, at Buda-Pesth, this winter. 
I'he King of Saxony has handed $125,000 from his private 





purse to the managers of the Dresden Opera-House for the pur- 
pose of defraying the deficit oh locened during the past season. 

The German tt on Schumann’s compositions has just 
expired. It is thirty years since Schuman’s death. 

He Hap TO GkT PERMISSION FIRST:—Before Nie- 
mann could accept the engagement at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House he had to secure permission from the Emperor. This was 
granted, with leave of absence for three months. Niemann is ex- 
pected here about the middle of October. He will in all proba- 
bility sing on the first night of the season either in ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” or ‘‘ Rienzi.” Niemann is fifty years old, having been 
born at Erxleben, near Magdeburg, January 15, 1831. He made 
his début in Dessau in 1849, appearing first as an actor. 

Mr. BOWMAN INTERVIEWED.—A reporter of the Min- 
neapolis Evening Spectator interviewed Mr. E. M. Bowman, of 
St. Louis, who is at present on a visit to Minnesota, in reference 
to the offers Mr. Bowman had received from Boston and New 
York. Mr. Bowman said: ‘‘ No, I am not seriously entertain- 
ing the idea of removing to the East. I am much attached to 
the people of St. Louis, and especially tothe membership of the 
Second Baptist Church, where I have a magnificent organ and 
every accessory to prosecute a vigorous work in Church music, 
where, I am happy to state, every effort is exceptionally rewarded 
both as to remuneration and to my greater gratification as to ap- 
preciation.” 

STILL SINGING.—Mme. Emilie Ambré, who sang part of 
a season in this country some seasons ago, is singing in French 
cities, chiefly in “ Faust” and ‘‘ La Traviata.” Ambré did not 
please our audiences much, the chief trouble being the defective 
tremolo. 

A SINGULAR REVENGE.—From Oporto, Portugal, is re- 
ported the death from suicide of Cotta, of the Italian troupe. It 
appears the singer was hissed, went suddenly mad and threw him- 
self out of a window. Such cases are rare. There are some 
here who ought to follow Cotta’s method, but they won’t. 


Mr. BAGBY AND LIszt.—The September Century con- 
tains an article on Liszt by Mr. A. M. Bagby, a well-known 
pianist of this city. There is also an admirable illustration of the 
great composer, and a full-page picture of ‘‘ The Master,” both 


engraved by y= 


Henry Schradieck. 
Degen SCHRADIECK, whose picture appears 


in this number of THE Musica Courier, was born in 
He received 








Hamburg, Germany, on the 29th of April, 1846. 
his first instruction on the violin from his father, who was a well 
known and highly esteemed violin teacher in Hamburg. As the 
father had very early discovered his son's excellent ear for music, 
he began to instruct him when the boy had scarcely reached his 
fourth year. The progress of thechild was so rapid that when he 
was only five and a-half years old he was able to play the violin 
part of a Beethoven sonata in public, and later he repeatedly cre- 
ated sensation as a wonder-child. 

In the winter of 1853-4, the celebrated violin virtuoso, 
Teresa Milanollo, gave concerts in Hamburg, and upon hearing 
the promising boy was so amazed at his extraordinary talent 
that she, at her own expense, sent him to the conservatory at 
Brussels. Here Schradieck studied four years with Henri 
Léonard. During the first two years Terese Milanollo alone de- 
frayed his expenses, and the last two years were provided for by 
friends in Hamburg. After the young artist, at the age of twelve 
years, had gained the first prize for violin playing, he returned 
to Hamburg, where he excited the greatest enthusiasm. 

In the spring of 1859 he went to Leipsic and studied several 
years with Ferdinand David, the renowned concertmeister of the 
Gewandhaus concerts. During the season 1863-4 he was en- 
gaged by the Concert Association of Bremen as concertmeister 
and soloist. In 1864 he was persuaded to settle in Moscow, 
Russia, and when Nicholas Rubinstein founded the conservatory 
of music there, Schradieck was appointed teacher, and in this 
position, as well as in the orchestra, he worked by the side of the 
celebrated violinist, Ferdinand Laub. 

After his contract had expired he returned to Hamburg, 
where he took Auer’s position as concertmeister of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (1868-74). After David’s death he was ap- 
pointed concertmeister of the Gewandhaus orchestra and principal 
teacher of the violin at the Conservatory of Leipsic. 

There he remained from 1874 to 1883, when followed a call to 
the College of Music, of Cincinnati, where he is still engaged as 
professor of the violin and as conductor of the newly established 
orchestra concerts. 

Mr. Schradieck has secured an enviable position in the musical 
world of America since his residence here. 








Evidence of Sound Judgment. 
HE Newark (N. J.) Zvening News, of August 13, 
stated the following in reference to this paper. The opinion 
expressed in the statement is an evidence of the soundest kind of 
judgment: 

About the best musical paper for professionals or amateurs in 
this country is THE MUSICAL COURIER, a weekly published in 
New York. Its news is the freshest, its criticisms are unpreju- 
diced, its contributors scholarly, and while German music is 
specially favored it is only because German music now leads the 
world, for it is not intolerant of other schools, but gladly appre- 
ciates the good in all. , 








Of Franz Liszt the Hour says: ‘‘Some of his orchestral 


music, such as the ‘ Poeme Symphonique’ and ‘ Tasso,’ has been | 
| Peck's Sun, 


popular,” &c, 


UXAUTWORIZED 
Microfilm of a copy in 


The Newbesry Library - Chicago 10 'Iilinois 





HOME NEWS. 





——Mme. Selika sang at Saratoga last Monday night. 

——AMr. Gonzalo Nunez has been on a fishing excursion, 

——M iss Leary’s musicales at Newport are very success. 
ful this season. 

——Mr. Michael Banner gave a farewell concert at Rich. 
field last Tuesday. 

——Prof. William H. Clark, of Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
Southampton, Mass. 
Henry Gieseman has charge of the music at the Oc. 
tagon House, Seabright. 

—Camilla Urso is giving concerts in Michigan. She 
was at Manistee on the 3d. 

——Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the 7rzbune, has been enjoying 
the Heidelberg festivities. 

——tThe Boston Ideal Opera Company opens its season 
at Bangor, Me., October 12. 

—Mr. Gustav Kobbé has written an excellent article on 
Liszt in the Mail and Express. 

—Carl Faelten gave a piano recital last Wednesday at 
the Union Chapel, Cottage City. 

——NMax Bendix, the violinist, is directing the orchestra at 
the Mountain House, Cresson Springs, Pa. 

——wW. Edward Heimendahl, director of the Baltimore 
Germania Maennerchor, is expected here to-day. 

——tThe Alfa-Norman Opera Company opens its season 
on the 23d, at the Opera-House, Cleveland, Ohio. 

——Miss Carrie Hun-King, Miss Kate Fowler and Mr. J. 
A. Metcalf, New York singers, are at Martha’s Vineyard. 
Mr. Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, 
has returned from Europe and has been in town a few days. 
The new Opera-House at San Antonio, Tex., will be 
opened December 26 by the Emma Abbott Opera Company. 
The Young Apollo Club (thirty boys) and Mme, 
d’Erina are among the attractions at St. George’s, Staten Island. 
Prof. Hermann Mohr, of Berlin, who was at the Mil. 
waukee Festival, has recently been in Baltimore and Phila 
delphia. , 

——tThey are to have an Exposition Music-Hall in Pitts 
burgh. It is to be built on an expensive plan, and is to cai 
$160,000. 
Mrs. Otis Rockwood will give a concert at Congres 
Hall on the 24th. She will be assisted by Mr. Clarence C. Hay 
and Mr. Arthur Foote, both of Boston. 

——M iss Florence Pierron, of Fond du Lac, Wis., is about 
to sail for Paris for the purpose of entering one of the musical 


conservatories there. Musical critics out there believe her voice 
is a remarkable mezzo-soprano, 

Prof. Leonce Rabillon, of Baltimore, a member of the 
Johns Hopkins University faculty, died at the Marine Villa, Cape 
May, on Wednesday. Rabillon was an instructor in languages 


and a great promoter of good music, although he was not a pro- 
fessional musician. 


The Patti dates thus far announced are: Steinway 
Hall, New York, November 17 and 20; Boston, 24 and 27; 
Philadelphia, November 30 and December 3 ; Chicago, December 
7 and 10. One act each of *‘Semiramide,” ‘‘ Faust” and “ Mar- 
tha,” is to be given, with Scalchi in the cast. 


—On Saturday evening a good many guests at the Coul- 
ter House, Long Branch, were suddenly prostrated. Six musi- 
cians of Neyer’s West End Hotel orchestra were guests at the 
Coulter House. After the usual nightly hop began at the West 
End one after another the musicians were taken ill and obliged to 
leave their instruments and seek medical assistance. It is sup 
posed that the cause of the illness was due to milk poisoning. 


























——The following is a list of the composers represented 
during the Thomas concert season, with the number of selections 
from each: Berlioz, 7; Wagner, 54; Brahms, 11; Rubinstein, 
24; Svendsen, 4; Beethoven, 16; Volkman, 8; Liszt, 20; 
Strauss, 14; Bach-Gounod, 5 ; A. Thomas, 3 ; Mendelssohn, 14; 
Tschaikowsky, 6; Jansen, 4; Saint-Saéns, 13; Schubert, 17; 
Rossini, 1 ; Nicolai, 3; Massenet, 8 ; Gluck, 5 ; Bach, 7 ; Weber- 
Berlioz, 4; Arnold Krug, 2; Bruch, 3; Hallen, 4; Meyerbeer, 
3; Weber, 8 ; Beethoven-Liszt, 4; Borodin, 1; Brahms, 4; Schu- 
mann, 9; Spohr, 3; Handel, 8; Lumbey, 2; Lanner, 1; 
Bankelman, 1; Rietzel, 1; Pratt, 1; Moszkowski, 2; Bruckner, 
1; Rossini, 3; Chabrier, 4 ; Raff, 5 ; Delibes, 4; Boccherini, 1; 
Nicode, 2; Dvorak, 4; Schytte, 2; Bizet, 2; Gleason, 1; Auber, 
3; Haydn-Brahms, 1 ; Fuchs, 1; Lachner, 1 ; Lassen, 2; Soder- 
mann, 1; Mozart, 3; Gounod, 2; Cherubini, 1; Arthur Bird, 
1; Haydn, 1; rere e ae Saturday Evening Herald. 


Dancing-bears that perform on the streets to the music of 
a cracked fiddle are taught to dance by being placed on a floor of 
iron plates, which are heated. When the iron is hot the musi 
starts and the bear hops around. Finally, he gets so that 


| when the music strikes up he thinks the heat is to be turned 08 
, and he dances. 


It has been supposed that the sound of the 
music made the bear wild and he danced to quiet his nerves.— 
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The Philharmonic Society leaves the 
Academy. 

HE Philharmonic Society, with Theodore Thomas as 
conductor, has decided to leave the Academy of 
Music and give its concerts this season at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. 








Jerome Hopkins Thrashes a Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. 


HE thrashing which Jerome Hopkins gave one 
Charles H. Bryant at the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in Stamford last week was quite an exciting Episode dans la 
vie d’un Artiste, as Berlioz would have called it. The punish- 
ment was administered in true Marquis of Queensberry style and 
the cause of it was the improper meddling of the said Bryant with 
the little girl singers in Jerome’s opera of ‘* Taffy and Old 
Munch.” The composer had the thanks and congratulations of 
the whole town, a very few of the ‘‘ Young Christians ” excepted, 
and the rink was opened for his opera. 








Mendelssohn Quintette Club of 


Boston. 

HE Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston will 
begin its thirty-seventh annual tour on October 4. The 
members of the organization are John F. Rhodes, the famous vio- 
lin virtuoso; F. Schade, second violin; Thomas Ryan, the 
well-known clarinetist; William Schade, flute virtuoso, and 
Louis Blumenberg, the renowned violoncellist ; Miss Alice Ryan, 
daughter of Thomas Ryan, will accompany the club as soprano. 
She has just returned from Paris, where she has been studying 

under Marchesi. 





Late Cable. 


Lonvon, August 16.—Herr Brichta, solicitor of the late Abbé 
Liszt, has arrived at Weimar for the purpose of winding up the 
affairs of the dead musician. The Princess Wittgenstein, of 
Rome, is appointed the executrix of Liszt’s will. 








Communication 


Kansas City, Mo., August 13, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier + 
Will you be so kind as to state in your next issue what you may 
know regarding the movements of B. J. Lang this summer? 
There have been no items in any paper stating the fact of his 
visiting Europe, but I infer as much, as I fail to see his name on 


any musical programs at present. Respectfully yours, 
* 


* 

[Some months ago, when Mr. Lang left for Europe, 
the news was published in THE MUSICAL COURIER. In 
last issue it was also stated, in the letter from Bayreuth, 
that he was seen at the opening performance of “ Par- 
sifal” by our Mr. Otto Floersheim, who was present on 
that occasion. Read THE MUSICAL COURIER Carefully 
and you will find a great deal of news.—EpiTors MUSI- 
CAL COURIER.] 








Latest from the London “ Figaro.” 


Miss Van Zandt, of whom alarmist reports have recently 
been current, is now stated to be convalescent. 


Last Saturday the veteran contralto, Mme. Alboni, sang 
for a charity at Aix-les-Bains, 

The popular tenor, Mr. Barton McGuckin, returned on 
Tuesday for the autumn season from his holiday in Wales. He 
has received a flattering offer from the American Opera Com- 
pany, but cannot accept it owing to his duties with the Carl Rosa 
troupe and his oratorio and other engagements. 

(Is Mr. McGuckin an American ?—Epitors Musica Courigr.) 

Mme. Alwina Valleria is touring inthe Black Forest with 
her husband, and is now in fuller possession of health than she 
has been for some seasons past. She will return to England on 
the 17th. 

English vocalists rarely win success in Holland, but here 
is an exception to the rule. Last Friday the clever young Eng- 
lish singer, Miss Agnes Larkcom, appeared at a concert at Schev- 
eningen with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Professor 
Mannstiidt. The lady had a double encore for Bishop's “ Lo, 
here the gentle lark,” and three recalls after her delivery of the 
couplets du Mysoli from David's ‘“ La Perle du Brésil.” Upward 
of 3,000 people were present. 

Mr. W. B. Healey has been engaged by Mr. J. H. Maple- 
son, of Her Majesty’s Opera Company, as his manager in ad- 
vance. The provincial tour will commence at Dublin early in 
September. 

Liszt has left several posthumous works. The most ink 
Portant is a finished cantata, ‘‘St. Stanislaus,” which Messrs. 
Novello will, it is undeistood, publish. There is also a work in 
Memory of Richard Wagner. The literary remains are likely to 
be plentiful, and among the most interesting will be Liszt's letters 
‘o his daughters, with whom he kept up a voluminous corre- 


Church Choirs. 

HE Sunday Sua contained the following interest- 
ing account on the subject of church choirs and church 
music : 

‘*T declareI do not know whether, after all, music is not more 
of an evil than a benefit,” said a man who is well known in New 
York as an enthusiast in musical matters and an authority in the 
science and history of music. He was sitting on one of the broad 
verandahs of the old Americus Club House in Greenwich, trying 
to quiet his nerves after an unusually trying experience since last 
spring. He is the music committee in one of the largest 
churches in New York, and has established for that church a 
reputation for having remarkably fine music. Yet he asserts that 
even in his own church, with a paid choir, and well paid, too, and 
an organist of great repute, there have been troubles, and such 
evil passions as jealousy and envy aroused, and such harmful 
practice as false reputing and even backbiting, sufficient almost to 
inspire the belief that whatever good influences may come from 
the pulpit end of the church are wasted upon the choir. 

‘* But it is so in all churches,” he said, ‘‘and has always been 
in every church to a greater or less extent which relies upon a 
choir for its music. But this season I have been in a peck of 
trouble, and when vacation came it seemed to me-that it would be 
arelief and a delight if I could go somewhere where there was an 
old-fashioned choir, with double-bass viol and flute and cornet, 
such as I used to hear when I was a boy. I did not know whether 
I could find such a choir nowadays or not, but heard that in one 
of the rural villages away off from the railroad in Litchfield 
County, up in Northwestern Connecticut, I could find one. I have 
been there ’—this was said with a sigh—*‘ and got myself deeper 
in the mire of musical troubles than ever. I suspect the minister 
and the choir leader up there think that I was an emissary of 
Satan, sent there to foment discord. 

‘** Last spring two of our late choir, the soprano and the bass, 
notified us that they would not sing with us another year, because 
one had accepted an engagement elsewhere and the other was 
going to be married and go West with her husband. We were 
very sorry, because we had never had a choir in which there was 
less of the vexatious annoyances and heartburnings. I had to 
look about to find singers to take the places of these. It was no 
easy task, because we will have none but thorough musicians and 
fine singers. At last I found in Boston a young graduate of one 
of the conservatories there who had, I think, one of the most 
charming church soprano voices I ever heard, and as she had 
brains besides she was a most effective singer. She sang one 
Sunday for us, and I thought I wpuld be justified in paying her 
an almost unreasonable price in order to secure her. She sang an 
exquisite arrangement for che words ‘One sweetly solemn 
thought comes to me o’er and o'er,’ and I noticed that there were 
a good many wet eyes before she finished. But do you know 
that I should have caused trouble in the church if I had hired 
her? To my astonishment one of our most prominent members 

ly objected, and for a time would give no reason. Fi- 
nally he admitted that it would spoil the service for him if this 
young woman was hired, because she had such prominent teeth 
that he couldn’t help fixing his eyes on them when she sang. 
Our choir faces the people. I had to prevaricate with the young 
woman by assuring her that her singing was satisfactory, but her 
price too high. I have had some queer experiences, but never 
before found that a church singer with a delicious voice was un- 
satisfactory to any pious and well-meaning deacon because she 
had prominent teeth. I knew that poor Litta, the prima donna, 
with a sweet voice, failed in opera because she was not thought 
very handsome, but I had never heard before of a such a diffi- 
culty in a choir. However, I am very happy to say that this 
young lady is charming the congregation of one of the largest 
churches in another city. 
“* Well, then I made arrangements to employ two new singers 
who were studying in the city. One was a young lady from 
Manitoba. She had a sweet mezzo-soprano voice, and was a good 
singer and a charming woman. The other was a young man 
from Dakota, who had a splendid basso-profundo voice and had 
decided to make a profession of music. I felt well pleased with 
my discoveries, and was satisfied the congregation would be, too. 
But do you know that I lost both these singers? I did not know 
what the trouble was at first, but soon found out. They had 
been taunted into leaving. Because this young basso and the 
young soprano happened to have come from Dakota and Mani- 
toba, other musicians in the city said: ‘Oh, they have got a 
blizzard choir in the —— church. They are probably going to 
keep the church open all summer, because the blizzard choir will 
make a cool wave.’ Well, the young singers, like all musicians, 
were dreadfully sensitive, and couldn’t put up with this ridicule ; 
so we lost them. Yet they were already making a great reputa- 
tion for themselves. 
** | have been in trouble ever since, and have had to get along 
with a picked-up choir. I was worried and fretted to death 
almost when vacation came, and, as I said, thought I would get 
rested by spending a few weeks in the country and hearing an 
old-fashioned choir. I found it up in the Litchfield hills. The 
same kind of big, important man that always used to play the bass 
viol in my boyhood days played in this choir, with the same jerky, 
staccato yankings of his bow, and the same little wizened-up 
man, with melancholy eyes, played the flute. There was also a 
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Spondence in the truly old-fashioned style. 
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The old plantation melodies are said to be giving place to 

Moody-and-Sankey tunes among the negroes. This tends to | 

ys doubt upon the advancement of the colored race.—Lowell 
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melodeon, very asthmatic in the lower notes, and the same row of 
matrons and young girls behind the red curtain that screened the 
choir when they sat down, and healthy-looking farmers, who beat 
time with their books while they sang. I was delighted, though, 


ally. Very foolishly, during the week I introduced myself to the 
double-bass, who was also the leader of the choir. I got well 
punished for my presumption. He said that he supposed we 
sang opera music and such tunes in New York, but they did not 
desecrate the Sabbath in that way. If there was anything he 
stuck to, and meant to stick to, it was that nothing but real, 
genuine sacred tunes should be sung in his choir. I was a little 
nettled, so I told him that he had made a mistake, for on the 
Sunday preceding he had sung with his choir two operatic tunes. 
He didn’t quite tell me I had lied, but he wanted to, and he 
dragged me into his house, brought out the song-book, and 
pointed in triumph to the tune. 

*** Yes,’ I said, ‘ I knew these tunes were in the book, but they 
are taken from operas all the same. This one,’ I added, ‘is from 
a very Frenchy comic opera. You sang it to the words, ‘* Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” but in the opera, ‘* Le Pré au Clercs,” written 
by Herold, it appears as a sort of ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home” song. 
Then this one, which you sang, is called in the book ‘* Seymour,” 
but was written by Von Weber and appears in his opera of 
** Oberon.” ” 

‘* The bass singer thought I was chafling him, and told me he 
thought I was old enough to know the wickedness of such trifling. 
But he said that the next Sunday he would sing tunes that I 
couldn't deny. Well, on the next Sunday, of the six tunes, only 
three were arrangements from operas, and one an arrangement 
of Gottschalk’s ‘Last Hope.” i met the bass-viol during the 
week and he fairly gloated over me, saying that he could prove 
I was wrong if I dared to claim that the tunes he sang were from 
the wicked operas. I told him that three of them were. There 
was one called * Vesper,’ [ told him, sung to the stanzas begin- 
ning, ‘ This is not my resting-place.’ ‘It is a pretty thing,’ I 
said, ‘ but it is the good-night song in the opera of ‘* Martha.”’ 
He denied it point blank, and said that it was composed by the 
Rev. Dr. Parker, of the South Church in Hartford, and he was 
sure Dr. Parker wouldn't take a tune from an opera and then pre- 
tend he had composed it fora church hymn. * He did not,’ I 
said, ‘and if gu look in your book you will see that it says that 
it was arranged by E. P. Parker.’ The poor man glared at me, 
and then said that they sang another of Dr. Parker's hymns, and 
perhaps I would say that he palmed that off on the church from 
some opera. 

“** Vou refer to the one called “ Mercy.” Yes, Dr. Parker did 
arrange that, not from an opera, but from a composition of Gotts- 
chalk’s called ‘‘ Last Hope,” and a beautiful thing it is. Then 
you sang a tune called *‘ Guidance" in your book, but it is an ar- 
rangement from the opera of ‘* Martha,” where it appears asa 
tenor and a bass duet.’ : 

“‘ The bass singer then insisted that I go with him to the min- 
ister’s, and there we looked at the hymn-book, which is a fine 
church collection called * Spiritual Songs,” compiled by Mr. C. §. 
Robinson, of New York. The minister looked sadly at me and 
asserted that I was doing wrong in claiming that his people sang 
operatic tunes. ‘That made me provoked, and I said: *‘ Then it 
isn’t wrong to sing them, but it is wrong to let anyone know you 
do.’ Then I took the book and went through it, and showed 
them some twenty-five arrangements from operas and secular 
music set to sacred words. The minister was so shocked that he 
said he should remember me in his prayers. I said I was grate- 
ful for that, but suggested that before he did so he should write 
to Dr. Parker and see whether I was right or not. I think he did 
so, and, of course, found I was right. At all events, I found my- 
self decidedly coolly treated, and so came away. If I had thought, 
knowing what church choirs are, I should have left the bass-viol 
and the minister and people rest happy in the belief that only in 
city churches was opera music sung, and that some of the sweet- 
est sacred songs our church choirs sing were written by godly 
men, and not taken from operas. Sol haven't had a very pleas- 
ant vacation. Oh, if I was going to begin over again I should 
let someone else attend to the church choirs.” 








. Musical Items. 
——Mr. Ad. M. Foerster, of Pittsburgh, is at Cresson 
Springs, Pa. 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg is spending the summer on 
Staten Island. 
Mr. George Schleiffarth, the composer, is here on a 
visit from his home, which is Chicago. 








Just as we go to press the cable contradicts the re- 
port of Mme. Nilsson's marriage. Well, it makes no difference 
one way or the other. 

A permanent orchestra is to be established in Buffalo 
and the conductor is to be one at present engaged in oneof the 
smaller German cities. 

Ata musicale of the Bolton House, Lake George, 
August 12, Mme. M. Richards, of Brooklyn, a lady pianist, se- 
cured the honors of the evening. 

——We have to chronicle the death, on August 8, of Mr. 
James Harton, the baritone of Grace Episcopal Church, Chicago. 
Mr. Harton was well liked by those who knew him, and had a 
good reputation as a singer. : 
— Two new operettes were performed on Monday for 
the first time. The one at the Bijou was *‘ Soldiers and Sweet- 
hearts,” libretto by Susie Russell, music by George Schieiffarth, 
of Chicago. The other at the Standard was the “‘ The Maid and 
the Moonshiner,” libretto by Hoyt, music by Edward Solomon. 
We may have something to say about both of these operettes 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Musical Scribbling. 
HERE is a nice song I heard lately, which has a 
refrain like this ; 
It is not so much what we do nowadays, 
It depends on the way it is done! 

I was reminded of this refrain when looking at some new 
books and periodicals about music and comparing them with 
similar products of former times. The way musical scribbling is 
carried on now is simply dreadful, confusing, vague and exactly 
contrary to the alleged purpose. Some of it may be well meant, 
but that does at best only excuse, not improve it. 

Being fully aware that I am touching a very delicate matter 
and not wishing to step on anybody's toes, I may be permitted 
to tackle my subject at that end which reachest furthest back 
into the past. 

Once upon a time musical scribbling did not exist, and the 
artists were happy people. I speak of the past. The ‘* wandering 
minstrels" formed a union, to be sure, but no meetings were 
held, no rules nor price-lists were forced upon the members—only 
the comradely feeling of being devoted to one and the same noble 
calling tied them together and gave them a legitimate esprit du 
corps, Free as birds, singly or in company, they went from place 
to place, creating joy when arriving. leaving friends when depart- 
ing. Happy people! happy times ! 

(Now, here would be a splendid opportunity for an ‘‘effect of 
contrast” & la Satter, by drawing feuilletonistic comparisons 
with the present times ; but I resist the temptation, and—stick 
to my subject.) 

Their art was almost generally appreciated (anyway, there was 
much less sleeping or chattering in concerts than nowadays, I am 
told), and many an auditor who felt the ‘‘sacred spark” within 
himself and could not suppress his ‘‘ heart’s desire,” joined one 
or the other master to learn his art, to become his disciple. En- 
thusiasm and love of art were their guiding sentiments, not vanity 
or a shoddy intent to ‘‘ show off !” 

So the happy minstrels had also ‘* pupils” in the very strictest 
sense of the word, pupils who used to “* jurare in verba magistri,” 
who listened to their master, accepted his advice and went 
through a regular apprenticeship ; then developed gradually, 
studied the works of other masters, until some day they were 
masters themselves. Through all the learning and study, yea, 
through the often severe trials of an artist’s life, they had pre- 
served their “sacred” enthusiasm for the beautiful, their ideal 
view of nature and religion, and their works—which gave a basis 
to all later creations—bear ample testimony thereof. 

One learned it from the other, and ‘tradition ” proved to be a 
good preserver of art; no wonder, because enthusiasm and love 
of art were the means of propagating it (not books or machines). 
All that existed in writing in rem musicam was compositions. 
Oh, ye happy times, when people did not know ‘* How to Prac- 
tise,” or ‘‘ What shall we Play,” or ‘‘ The Pedal,” or ‘* Jackson’s 
Finger Gymnastics,” and so on, and so on, in dulce infinitum. 

How to execute music was by no means a secret ; every master 
taught it to his pupils; but those pupils had to have a 
** m-a-s-t-e-r,” a man who could play or sing well himself, and 
that class of teacher, or ‘‘ pedagogues”” who know how it has to 
be done, but can't do it, did not exist in those times. Oh, ye 
happy times! Well, they had to pass and other times came and 
bore quite different physiognomies. Powder and lead took the 
place of bow and arrow, steam took the place of animal force, 
and books and periodicals began to substitute oral tradition. 

Musicians—I mean musicians—began to learn other things be- 
sides executing or composing music, and some of them who knew 
how to wield the pen wrote down their views, sentiments and 
opinions about art, art works and artists, as Schumann, Berlioz, 
Hiller, Liszt, &c., did. Others put down the natural laws of 
harmony and counterpoint as necessary rudiments for the creative 
genius ; but then, take all those books together and you will find 
that a thoroughly artistic feeling has dictated them, that the per- 
fectly legitimate desire to facilitate the appreciation of art, to in- 
crease the influence of music, has urged those books into exist- 
ence, Beside this, those books speak as clearly to such music- 
lovers as do mot execute music as to those who do, and are 
far from any musical patent-medicine-prescription character ; 
purely artistic, not more, or rather, not less! Such books as 
Schumann's ‘*‘ Music and Musicians,” or Hiller’s ‘‘ Essays,” or 
Ehlert’s ‘* From the Tone- World,” or Liszt’s or Wagner's books, 
even Berlioz’s serio-comic writings, &c., have done a heap of 
good, and artists and public have profited equally by them. But 
of late a sort of musical literature has begun to infest the market 
which has no more to do with music than surgery with painting ; 

a whole lot of books have shot up which pretend to serve so- 
called ‘‘ paedagogical" purposes in, alas, only too numerous 
ways. 

Some of them—please mark, I say only some—most prob- 
ably originated thus: Small talent—much overtaxed by the 
owner, parents and friends—pushed and (if in this country super- 
fluously sent to Europe), then brought into an academy, then 
** favorite pupil of Liszt,” testimonies from all the ‘* big guns "— 
suspicious pause—newspaper rumor, début as “‘ pianist,” fail- 
ure—second pause—début as composer, failure 
No, 2—-teaching—third long and very suspicious intermission— 


suspicious 





newspapers again BOOK ! “* How to Prevent False Notes’ 
or ‘‘ The Function of the Left Knee in the Crescendo,” or 
** Piano-Playing Taught by Mail” (enclose stamps), &c., &c.! 
Some others owe their existence to much worthier impulses, 
but are neither of the least value nor benefit to anyone except the 
author or publisher ; for instance, an artist retires from public 
life and, being an able man, gives lessons ; he tries his level 


best with his pupils. Some turn out to be nice players, some 
won't ; be it the sense for dynamic shades, or for time or touch, 
be it whatever, but “ something” is lacking and now he goes to 
work and analyzes one or the other of his own good qualities 
which he cannot impart to some of his pupils ; he analyzes and 
dissects the gift of God until he has run himself into a 
** system ” or ‘* method,” which he publishes in good faith ; but, 
as well as this ‘* method” works with those pupils who do not 
need it, as useless it proves with the others for whom it was in- 
tended ; for we can develop talent, we can even awaken slumber- 
ing talent, but we cannot ‘each talent, we cannot impart tatent 
and, thank God, we never will, and that is just what he is trying 
to do with his book. This entire literature does not know what 
it wants. Will it teach pupils and make the teacher superfluous ? 
That would be downright ridiculous. Will it teach the teachers ? 
Allright! First let them try that ‘‘ method” and in four weeks 
you may look for the book in the waste-basket, or elegantly 
bound in the library to add to the scholarly dignity of the latter, 
and never be looked at. I keep some such books for ornamental 
purpose myself—mundus vult decipit, &c., &e. 

In the best case those books grow out of the sanguinic yearn- 
ing to make the execution of music available to those who have 
not the slightest calling for it, who want to flatter their vanity 
instead of satisfying their ‘* heart’s desire.” 

Brooding and laboring have hatched them out, not the ‘‘sacred 
enthusiasm ” of an artistic soul, and all those books are aimed at 
the poor, misunderstood, much-abused piano. No violin books 
about ‘‘ The Right Shoulder-Blade in Reference to the Finger- 
Board ; "no bassoon books about ‘‘ The Tone of the Bassoon and 
Public Decency ;" no “‘ Phraseology on the Small Drum”—only 
for piano, piano, piano! 

I would like to go one step further. Even Reinicke’s book, 
** What Shall We Play?” is not written with artistic intent. It 
wants to serve as a donkey-bridge for incompetent instructors at 
best, and may stand in the way of many an excellent teacher, 
whose scholars get hold of this book and then try to ‘‘ suggest” 
the selection of a new piece. The teacher will tell you what to 
play ; he is the proper person, and if he makes a mistake—ervare 
humanum est—he will find it out soon enough to correct it, while 
your ‘‘ book” does not care whether the new piece suits your 
abilities or not. 

Of course, the teacher must be a good one, an educated man, a 
good musician and a very fair player; in one word, an artist. 
Beware of those teachers whose studio resembles a ‘‘ turnhalle” 
or a sanitary gymnasium. 

Lately, I took a peep into such a musical ‘‘laboratorio.” The 
feet of the piano were resting on patent glass non-conductors ; 
on the music-stand was a first prize A No. 1 piano-school, whose 
leaves were turned by a patent page-turner; on the key-board 
was a patent transcriposition contrivance. I strack one key with 
my coat-tail accidentally while sitting down, and out jumped a 
sheet with that note written on it (patent improviser), while the 
stool whirled me around, upside down and back again, until my 
feet could not help treading the pedals ; a rest pressed against my 
back, and my hands landed on a hand-guide (patent), while at the 
right side came out from under the piano a “ clickograph, ” and 
on the left a ‘‘dumbophone ;” metronomes and muscle-stretch- 
ers were lying around at random, and the library showed a set of 
eight equal volumes—‘* The Rudiments of Breathing at the 
Piano,” and another set of ten books about ‘‘ Beethoven’s Digestion 
and its Consequences!” At last I stammered, in bewilderment, 
‘* Mr. Preachers, do you teach a// your pupils with these—ahem 
—patents?” 

‘* No, sir,” was the reply, “only those who have no talent ; but 
that’s the majority.”’ 

That settled me! Horace says: Ex nthilo nihil fit / but our 
patent teacher would not submit to it; he knows too much for 
that. Oh, my! oh, my! We musicians know altogether too 
much ; we conceive and understand the most complicated works 
at the first hearing, we play them next morning at sight, we take 
them to pieces, investigate the fugues and counterpoints, read 
the composer’s biography, consider his private circumstances, ana- 
lyze the ink and the paper—well—we hear the grass grow! 
Ideals and enthusiasm are done with. All brain work and hard 
labor nowadays. 


Salva res esset ; fax it Deus! FUGATO. 











The choral choir of St. James’s Episcopal Church, of 
Chicago, consisting of about fifty ladies and gentlemen, have 
been out camping the past week. This is something new, and an 
improvement on old-fashioned camp meetings. 

—Mr. William Steinway has expressed himself as de- 
lighted with the musical fellowship evinced in Buffalo, and be- 
lieves that the city has a great future so far as music is concerned. 
If the orchestral plan succeeds, the realization of the prophecy 
may be experienced in our day and generation.—Buffalo Courier, 
——Chicago Girl.—“ How did you enjoy the minstrels last 
evening, Minerva?” Boston Girl—‘* Not very well, dear. 
There were so many specimens of the castanea vesca on exhibi- 
tion.” C. G.—‘‘ Indeed, and what are they?” B. G.—‘' Well, 
I suppose you Westerners call them ‘ chestnuts.’ ”"— The Rambler, 


—— All the German singing societies of Baltimore par- 
ticipated in the dedication of the DeKalb monument at An- 
napolis, Md., on Monday last. The work is from the hands of 
Ephraim Keyser, the young Baltimore sculptor, who has 
come from Rome, where he made the monument, in order to 
be present at the dedication. Keyser has a great future before 
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FOREICN NOTES. 





.... Vladimir de Pachmann will leave England in the 
fall, and will not return for a year or two. 
..+.The masses of palms and flowers in Mrs. Mackay’; 


music-room, in her house in Buckingham Palace road, London, 


give it the appearance of a conservatory. 

....Rev. Dr. H. A. Haweis, of London, who was in this 
country some months ago, and whose lectures on Wagner will 
be remembered, is contributing an account of his experience 
here to the Gentleman's Magasine. 

..«»Mr. Carl Feininger, of New York, is in Leipsic, 
where he will remain all winter and where he will arrange for 
two concerts with the Gewandhaus orchestra, the programs to be 
made up entirely of his own compositions. 

.».-Our Mr, Otto Floersheim informs us, as we go to 
press, that he accidentally met Mr. Dudley}Buck in Leipsic on’ the 
4th. Mr. Buck was detained there by the sickness of his wife and 
daughter, and could, therefore, not go to Bayreuth. Mr. Floers. 
heim also writes that the new Gewandhaus in Leipsic is a very 
fine building, with two halls, the small, for chamber music, being 
a facsimile of the old Gewandhaus and the large one adjoining it 
being a tastefully decorated hall seating about 1,500 people. It 
is, however, too small and the manner in which the orchestra 
must be placed is not satisfactory. Reinecke himself said so. 








Novello, Ewer & Co. 


THE KIND OF Music PUBLISHED BY THAT FIRM. 
HE following works will be performed at the 
Leeds Festival October 13, 14, 15 and 16: 

‘* St. Ludmila,” an oratorio, by Antonin Dvorak. For soprano, 
contralto, tenor and bass solo, with chorus and orchestra. 

“The Story of Sayid,” a cantata, by A. C. Mackenzie, the 
libretto by Joseph Bennett. For soprano, tenor and bass solo, 
chorus and orchestra. 

‘‘ The Golden Legend,” a cantata, by Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
poem by Longfellow. For soprano, contralto, tenor and bass 
solo, chorus and orchestra. 

‘The Revenge,” set by Dr. Villiers Stanford to the poem of 
Lord Tennyson. For chorus and orchestra. 

- At the Gloucester Festival, September 7, 8, 9 and 10, wil 
be given : 

‘* Andromeda,” a cantata by C. Harford Lloyd ; libretto y 
F. E. Weatherly. For soprano, contralto, tenor and bass solo, 
chorus and orchestra. 

‘* The Good Shepherd,” a short oratorio, by W. S. Rockstro, 
For soprano, contralto, tenor and bass solo, chorus and o- 
chestra. 

And at the Wolverhampton Festival, September 16 and 1), 
will be given: 

‘‘The Bridal of Triermain,” a cantata, by F. Corder. For 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass solo, chorus and orchestra. 

All the above are being published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & 
Co., who have also in hand ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” a cantata, by 
Dudley Buck. For soprano, tenor and bass solo, chorus and 
orchestra. 











Dancing and Music in Persia. 

WO girls come forward slowly—for the true Orien- 

tal is never in a hurry— remove their chagats, or head cover- 

ing, and bow to the assembled guests. For some seconds they 
stand quite motionless, then the eyelids begin to move, and by de- 
grees each muscle commences to quiver until every limb is 
affected. Although alt-present, withthe exception of myself, had 
seen this a thousand times before, no sooner had the dancers ad- 
vanced than the attention of everyone was engrossed. The per- 
formers then bent their heads gradually back until they almost 
touched the ground, then they raised themselves, and leaned for- 
ward until they sank down upon their knees, still quivering in 
every muscle, until at length they lay prone on the ground. 
For some seconds they remained there quite motionless, as though 
animation were entirely suspended. The first sign of returning 


recommences, and the dancers assume their upright position 
and break into a sort of badly-danced polka. This native 
dancing might almost be called a song illustrated by ge& 
tures and posturing rather than dancing in our accepts 
tion of the word. These song-dances are usually accom 
panied by a din of tom-toms or a squeaking sort of violia, 
but played by the fingers only. The sounds produced are mot- 
otonous, and not pleasing to European ears. The movements of 
the dancers are marked by castanets. Persian music and singing 
are very different to our Western ideas of harmony, and the fet- 
dering of asong so ridiculous, being more a series of grimacts 
and contortions than melodious intonation. Yet Persians mv 
about their music just as they do about the sweetness of thei 
fruits, the beauty of their women, the fertility of their country, 
aad I have no doubt that our music is just as discordant to the 
ears as theirs is to ours. Night after night they will sit up# 
these and similar entertainments, which to us would be insuppo™ 
ably tedious, and this music and singing will hold them breath 
less and unwearied. The tambourine is avery favorite inst™ 
ment. It is held upon the lap, and is played by striking 
tightly stretched skin with the second and third fingers of 





right hand and the four fingers of the left hand. —Zondon Sead) 








life was to move the heads from side to side, the quivering motion 
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“WAGNER'S MUSIC DRAMAS." 





By GusTav KoBBE, 





(Continued.) 
The MOTIVE OF FATE—so full of solema import—is 


now heard : 


Briinnhilde, leading em horse my the bridle, appears 
in the entrance of the cave, and advances slowly and 
solemnly to the front; then pauses and gazes upon 
Siegmund, While her earnest look rests upon him, 
there is heardthe MOTIVE OF THE DEATH-SONG, a tristly 
prophetic strain : 











Briinnhilde advances and then, pausing again, leans 
with one hand upon her charger’s neck, and grasping 
shield and spear with the other, gazes upon Szegmund. 
Then there rises from the orchestra, in strains of rich, 
soft, alluring beauty, the Walhalla Motive. The Fate, 
Death-Song and Walhalla Motives recur, and Szegmund, 
raising his eyes and meeting Briénnhilde's look, questions 
her and receives her answers. The episode is so fraught 
with solemnity that the shadow of death seems to have 
fallen upon the scene. The solemn beauty of the music 
impresses itself the more upon the listener because of the 
agitated, agonized scene which preceded it. The allur- 
ing pleasures of Walhalla are depicted by the Walhalla 
Motive, beautifully blended with the Motive of the 
Valkyrs’ Ride, as Bridnnhiilde announces that many 
warriors will greet Scegmund’s coming; by the Walhalla 
Motive alone when she tells him that he will meet his 
father in Walhalla; by the Freia Motive, borne airily upon 
the buoyant Motive of the Valkyrs’ Ride, as she promises 
him that beauteous wish-maidens will wait upon him in 
the warriors’ heaven. But these allurements are nought 
tohim. “Shall Szegmund there embrace Szeglinde?” he 
asks; and when Brannhilde answers in the negative he 
spurns the delights she has held out to him. Here he 
will stand and meet Hunding. Brinnhilde tells him that 
the sword upon which he relies will be shivered. He 
draws it to take Szeg/inde’s life and so pierce the fruit 
of their love. Moved to admiration by his heroic love, 
Briinnhilde, ina jubilant outburst, as though a sorrow 
had been lifted from her heart, proclaims that she will 
give victory to Szegmund. 

When she has disappeared the scene gradually dark- 
ens. Heavy storm-clouds veil the crags and hide the 
peak from view, Szeymund tenderly soliloquizes over 
Sieglinde, and then kissing her gently upon the fore- 
head, disappears among the clouds to meet Hunding. 
Sieglinde gradually regains her senses. The mountain is 
nowveiled in black thunder clouds. Hunding’s voice is 
heard summoning Szegmund to combat. She staggers 
toward the peak. It is suddenly illumined by lightning. 
In the lurid light the combatants and Briénnhilde hov- 
ering above Siegmund are seen. As Siegmund aims a 
deadly stroke at Hunding a reddish glow diffuses itself 
through the clouds. In it Wotan appears. He inter- 
poses his spear as the sword strikes it. Szegmund's 
weapon is shattered and Hunding thrusts his spear into 
the Wiilsung’s breast. Szegdinde, with a wild shriek, 
fallstothe ground. Brinnhilde rushes down to her, lifts 
her upon her steed and urges the charger down the de- 
fle. With a gesture of angry contempt, Wofan fells 
Hunding, and then, with a threat to visit upon Brinn- 
hilde dire punishment for her revolt against his will, he 
disappears amid lightning and thunder. It is impossible 
in words to do justice to the savage beauty of this clos- 
ing scene. The music is of the most dramatic charac- 
ter. The warring elements seem to add to the terror of 
this battle among the clouds. Amid these dark scenes 
Alberich's second victim finds his death. 

Act Ill. 

The third act opens with the famous ride of the 
Valkyrs, a number so familiar that detailed reference to 
it is scarcely necessary. The wild maidens of Walhalla 
coursing upon winged steeds through storm-clouds, 
their weapons flashing in the gleam of lightning, their 
weird laughter mingling with the crash of thunder as 
they bear slain warriors to the hero’s heaven—such is 
the episode Wagner has depicted with marvelous art. 
The climax of barbaric joy is reached when the voices of 
Six of the sisters unite in the shout, Hojotoho! Heiha! 
When eight of the Valkyrs have gathered upon the rocky 
summit of the mountain, which is their trysting 
Place, they see Brainnhilde approaching. 





heard in the ensuing scene when Briinnhiilde tells of her 
disobedience to Wotan and begs the Valkyrs aid her to 
shield Szeglinde. 

The latter, who has been lost in gloomy brooding, 
starts at her rescuer’s supplication and in strains replete 
with mournful beauty begs that she may be left to her 
fate and follow Stegmund in death. The glorious 


prophecy of Brinnhilde, in which she now foretells the 
birth of Stegfried to Sieglinde, is based upon the SIEG- 
FRIED MOTIVE, 








Steglinde in joyous frenzy blesses Briinnhilde and 
hastens to find safety in a dense forest to the eastward, 
the same forest in which Fafner, in the form of a ser- 
pent, guards the Rhinegold treasures. 

Wotan, in hot pursuit of Bridnnhilde, reaches the 
mountain summit. In vain her sisters entreat him to 
spare her. He harshly threatens them unless they cease 
their entreaties, and with harsh cries of fear they hastily 
depart. In the ensuing scene between Wotan and 
Briinnhilde, in which the latter seeks to justify her 
action, is heard one of the most beautiful themes of the 
cycle. 

It is the MOTIVE OF BRUNNHILDE’S PLEADING, which 
finds its loveliest expression when she addresses Wotan 
in the passage beginning : 


Thou, who this love within my breast inspired. 
= 
i 


In the scene there are many passages of rare beauty 
and many climaxes of great dramatic power. The prin- 
cipal motives employed therein the listener will readily 
recognize, so that it is only necessary to give in notation 
the SLUMBER MOTIVE: 


oo Fe es FS = 5S 


This great scene between Wotan and Briinnhilde 
is introduced by an orchestral passage. The Valkyr lies 
in penitence at her father’s feet. In the expressive or- 
chestral measures the motive of Wofan's wrath mingles 
with that of Brinnhilde's pleading. The motives thus 
form a prelude to the scene in which the Valkyr seeks 
to appease her father’s anger, not through a specious 
plea, but by laying bare the promptings of a noble 
heart, which forced her, against the chief god's com- 
mand, to intervene for Stzegmund. The motive of Brinn- 
Ailde’s pleading is heard in its simplest form at Brinn- 
hilde’s words : 


etc 








Was it so shameful what I have done," 

and it may be noticed that as she proceeds the motive 
of Wotan’s wrath, heard in the accompaniment, grows 
less stern until with her plea, 

Soften thy wrath, 

it assumes a tone of regretful sorrow. 

Wotan's feelings toward Brannhilde have softened for 
the time from anger to grief that he must mete out pun- 
ishment for her disobedience. In his reply excitement 
subsides to gloom. It would be difficult to point to 
other music more touchingly expressive of deep con- 
trition than the phrase in which Brinnhilde pleads that 
Wotan himself taught her to love Stegmund. It is here 
that the motive of Braunhilde's pleading assumes the 
form in the notation given above. Then we hear from 
Wotan that he had abandoned Stegmund to his fate, be- 
cause he had lost hope in the cause of the gods and 
wished to end his woe in the wreck of the world. The 
weird terror of the Curse Motive hangs over this out- 
burst of despair. In broad and beautiful strains Wotan 
then depicts Braénnhilde blissfully yielding to her emo- 
tions. 

At last Brannhilde seeks, with the prophecy of Szeg- 
fried,to move Wotan from his purpose, which is to 
punish her by causing her to fall into a deep sleep and 
thus become the prey of man. The motive of her plead- 
ing, reaching a magnificent climax, passes over to the 
stately Siegfried Motive as she prays Wofan to surround 
her sleeping form with horrors which only a true hero 
will dare strive to overcome. Let him conjure up fire 
‘round about her! Wotan raises her to her feet and 
gazes, overcome with deep emotion, into her eyes. After 
a majestic orchestral passage there begins Wofan'’s fare- 
well to Brannhilde, which in all musico-dramatie num- 
bers for bass voice has no peer. Such tender, mourn- 
ful beauty has never found expression in music—and 
this, whether we regard the vocal part or the rehearsal 
accompaniment in which the Slumber Motive quoted 
above is prominent. Wotan gently leads Brinnhilde to 
a table rock, upon which she sinks. He closes her hel- 
met and covers her with her shield. Then, pointing his 





The motive of the god’s stress is the chief theme 
ee cai 





“Copyrighted 1886, by Gustav Kobbé. 





spear toward a huge rock, he invokes Lege. Tongues of 


flames break out on all sides. The forest glows with 
fire. The magic conflagration—wildly fluttering flames 
—surround Wotan and Briinnhilde. He gazes fondly 
upon her form and then vanishes among the flames. 
The Slumber Motive, the Magic Fire Motive and the 
Siegfried Motive combine to place the music of this 
scene with the most brilliant and beautiful portion of 
our heritage from the master-musician. Toward the close 
of this glorious finale we hear again the ominous mut- 
tering of the Motive of Fate. Brianndilde may be saved 
from ignominy, Siefried may be born to Steg/inde—but 
the crushing weight of the hand of fate rests upon 
the race of the gods. 
“ SIEGFRIED.”’ 

The Nibelungs were not present in the dramatic ac- 
tionof “The Valkyr,” though the sinister influence of 
Alberich shaped the tragedy of Siegmund's death. In 
“Siegfried” several characters of “The Rhinegold,” 
who do not take part in “ The Valkyr,” reappear. These 
are the Nibelungs\44erich and Afime ; the giant Fa/fner, 
who in the guise $f a serpent guards the ring, the tarn- 
helmet dnd the Nibelung hoard in a cavern, and Frda. 
Stegfried has been born of Sreg/inde, who died in giving 
birth to him. This scion of the Wiilsung race has been 
reared by A/cme, who is plotting to obtain possession of 
Fafner's treasures, and hopes to be aided in his designs 
by the lusty youth. Wotan, disguised as a wanderer, is 
watching the course of events, again hopeful that a hero 
of the Wiilsung race will free the gods from AMersch's 
curse. Surrounded by magic fire, Braanhéide still lies 
in deep slumber on the rock of the Valkyrs. 

The vorspiel of “Siegfried” is expressive of J/sme's 
planning and plotting. It begins with music of a mys- 
terious, brooding character. Mingling with this is the 
Motive of the Hoard (No. 20), familiar from “The 
Rhinegold.” Then is heard the Nibelung Motive 
(No. 18), and later, joined with it, the Motive of the 
Nibelung’s Servitude (No. 3). After reaching a forceful 
climax the Motive of the Nibelung passes over to 
the Motive of the Ring (No. 6), which rises from pianis- 
simo to a crash of tremendous power. The Ring is to 
be the prize of all Afzme's plotting, when Szeg/rzed, with 
a sword of Mime's forging, shall have slain /a/ner. 
The felicitous use of the Sword Motive toward the close 
of the vorspiel will be readily recognized, as well as the 
aptness of the Nibelung and Servitude Motives as ex- 
pressive of Mime's slavish labors, and gaining further 
point when joined by the Dragon or SERPENT Motive. 

The three motives last named are prominent in the 

opening scene, which shows Mime forging a sword at a 
natural forge formed in a rocky cave. In a soliloquy he 
discloses the purpose of his labors and laments that 
Siegfried shivers every sword which has been forged for 
him. Could he (Af/me) but unite the pieces of Sreg- 
mund’s sword! At this thought the Sword Motive rings 
out brilliantly, and is jubilantly repeated, accompanied 
by a variant of the Walhalla Motive. For if the pieces 
of the sword were welded together, and Siegfried 
were with it to slay Fafner, Mime could surrepti- 
tiously obtain possession of the Ring, slay Sreg/ried, 
rule over the gods in Walhalla and circumvent A/- 
berich's plans for regaining the hoard. This last aspect 
of Mime's plan is musically expressed by the mocking 
phrase heard when in “ The Rhinegold” Wotan and 
Loge made sport over the pinioned Alberich. This 
passage will be found on pages 8 andg of the Klein- 
michel piano-score with words beginning, at bar 16 of the 
former and ending at 3 of the latter. The nine bars are 
an admirable example of the wealth of meaning in Wag- 
ner’s music-drama scores, a meaning perfectly intel- 
ligible to anyone who approaches the subject in a se- 
rious, studious mood. 
Mime is still at work when Steg/ried enters, clad 
in a wild forest garb. Over it a silver horn is slung 
by achain. The sturdy youth has captured a bear. He 
leads it by a bast rope, with which he gives it full play, 
so that it can make a dash at Mime. As the latter flees 
terrified behind the forge, Siegfried gives vent to his 
high spirits in shouts of laughter. Musically his buoyant 
nature is expressed by a theme inspired by the fresh, 
joyful spirit of a wild, woodland life. It may be called, 
to distinguish it from the Siegfried Motive, the MoTivEe 
OF SIEGFRIED, THE HUNTER. 
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A Los Angeles paper says there is a woman in that place 


who has ** starved for music al! her life,’ and she is now selling 


small fruits and vegetables in order to procure the means to ap- 
pease her craving. This woman may secure a position in a travel- 
ing comic opera company some day, and then she will soon get a 
surfeit of music and almost starve for fruits and vegetabies— 





fire leap up from crevices in the rocks. Flickering 


and a railroad pass to get home.—Noerristewn Herald. 
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CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courigr, 
44 Lakesipg BuiLpinc, t 
Cuicaco, August 14, 1886, 


| ges trade for the past week has been moderately 


The Chicago houses have little to complain 
If business 





good. 
of and much to felicitate themselves upon. 


were no better the year round than it is now they still 
should be satisfied. As old New Yorkers, and not likely 
to be surprised, we confess ourselves astonished; it is 
now the middle of August, and we know one house in 
this city which sold no less than seven instruments off 
their floor yesterday in their retail department. Of 


course there were more sold, and many that we did not 
hear of, undoubtedly, but we wonder sometimes if Chi- 
cago isn't a bigger town than ever the citizens try to 
make it, and where all the pianos and organs go to. 
Pins get lost, but whoever heard of a piano slipping 
through a crack in the floor. 

The following piece of information came to us through 
a prominent real estate man, We are told it took about 
two months to arrange the matter, and the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company have again stolen a march. While it has 
been an open secret for some time past that this house 
was going to remove from their present quarters, no one 
seemed to know just where; they have been in imagina- 
tion located all over the business portion of the city, and 
whenever Mr. Kimball cast his eyes on a piece ot busi- 
ness property it was to be the location, However, the 
place which has been pointed out as the most desirable, 
and one which no one thought could be gotten, proves 
to be the very place secured, and not only that one store, 
but the next one as well. Any ordinary house would 
have been more than satisfied with the one; that one would 
have been larger than any other wareroom we know of, 
but Mr. Kimball, it seems, made up his mind that not only 
will he sell the largest number of pianos, but he will 
have the largest and handsomest and best located ware- 
rooms, 5o to make a long story short, we will simply 
announce that the southeast corner of State and Jack- 
son sts, is to be the future location of the W, W, Kim- 
ball Company. It consists of two six-story buildings, 
cighty feet front on State and over one hundred and 
sixty feet on Jackson. Everything will be arranged to 
facilitate business in every way; two elevators, passen- 
ger and rear, and show- 
windows almost the entire length and depth, It is, 
without a doubt, the best location in the city and only 
one block south of their present location. 


freight, a wide alley in the 


Mr. S. H. Dyer has returned from his Northern trip, 
and reports an enjoyable time. He has in his posses- 








sion a pretty picture of the Falls of Minnehaha. In the 
foreground is a good picture of Mr. William Steinway, 
with Mr. Dyer and his brother, of St. Paul. Mr. Stein- 
way looks in the most robust health. 

Mr. Gildemeester was in town for one day only, and 
returned to New York. Nothing has been done, so far 
as we can learn, toward settling the Chickering agency. 
Wonder if any better house could be found to handle 
these pianos ? 

Lyon & Healy are giving their store a general over- 
hauling, and it looks as neat as possible. They report a 
good wholesale and a moderate retail trade. 

Mr. R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, is to be 
here next week. We think he must be more than satis- 
fied with the management of Mr. J. R. Mason. We 
know their wholesale trade is good. 

Of the dealers visiting here can be named: W. W. 
Warner, Madison, Wis.; H. T. Lawrence, Sycamore, III; 
G. W. Greenup, of Greenup Music Company, Louisville, 
Ky., and A. A. Anderson, Ishpeming, Mich., all of 
whom are selling Kimball goods, and C. B. Stewart, 
Rensselaer, Ind.; R. B. Parkhurst, Highland Park, IIL; 
F. M. Andrews, Bloomington, Ill., and R. L. Berry, 
Springfield, Ill, who handle Estey & Camp’s goods; 
R. W. Stewart, Lafayette, Ind.; J. Harkin, Sterling, III., 
and O. K. Houck, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. E. S. Conway, of the Kimball Company, has been in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

There is a universal opinion here that the trade this 
fall will be larger than it has been in the piano and organ 
line during years past. Every indication points to this, 
the chief being unanimity on the subject and the general 
feeling of confidence. This being the situation here, we 
would advise the manufacturers to prepare at once, for 
no doubt there will be a rush of orders, and to be in readi- 
ness to fil] them and note repeat the experience of the 
fall of 1883; it is far better to invest a little in advance. 
There has been no end of regretting the low stock of 
1883, both on the part of the manufacturers who could 
not supply and the dealer who could get no assortment 
into his wareroom. 

We must not forget to refer to the excellent position 
lately, even suddenly, gained here by the Christie piano. 
The improvements in tone, in general appearance and in 
interior decoration applied to the details are so mani- 
fest that we have not been surprised to hear persons say 
that this present Christie piano must be made under dif- 
ferent auspices than those of former years, The present 
Christie piano is made by Mr. Jacob Christie, the original 
founder, assisted by his partners, Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
Colby. 





PIANO SALESMEN, ATTENTION. 


——$$< 
Y and through THE MUSICAL COURIER positions of 
B importance have been secured by traveling piano 
salesmen. Only within a few weeks two excellent places 
were given to men who we hope will prove deserving of 
them. 

Now, there is one of the best firms in the West (not 
Chicago) that wants a reliable traveling salesman. The 
house is a growing one and a man of ability can identify 
himself with it and grow with it. 

Applicants can send their address to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, and we must know their experiences as piano 
and organ salesmen. Full particulars are required if the 
writer expects that attention should be paid to his 
application. 


The Old Plan and the New. 
R. JAMES F. MORSE, vice-president of the 
Security Mutual Benefit Society, of New York, 233 Broad- 
way, has recently placed insurance to the amount of $100,000 on 
the lives of ex-Senator Arkell and his son, W. J. Arkell, proprie- 
tor of the Albany Evening Journal and the Judge. This insur- 
ance has been placed in the above-named and other leading com- 


panies doing business on the assessment plan. The annual cost 


of carrying it will be less than a thousand dollars. In the old life 
or level-premium companies the cost would be four thousand five 


hundred dollars. The Arkells are among the leading business 
men of the country, and their indorsement of this method of life 
insurance will carry weight in the business community. 

The Security Mutual Benefit Society was organized in 1881, and 
we learn that the cost for assessments to a member forty years of 
age has been less than five dollars a year for each thousand dol- 
Jars of insurance. —New York Financial Review. 
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A FAIR, SQUARE REPLY. | 





‘OME days ago we were informed that our Chicago 
representative, Mr. John E, Hall, had made a state- 
ment in the warerooms of Messrs. Steger & Sauber, the 
Chicago agents of Messrs. Sohmer & Co., in which he 
praised imported pianos very highly; that he tested 
some there to show their advantages, &c., &c. 

We addressed Mr. Hall and told him to give us the 
facts just as they were—to give us a detailed statement 
of the occurrence at Steger & Sauber’s, and whether 
they were Bechstein or Bliithner pianos or any other, 
and to be sure to inform us of all he could remember in 
reference to this interesting charge. 

This is Mr. Hall’s reply, which is a fair and square 
one throughout, with names and facts clearly stated : 

Cuicaco, August 13, 1886, 

Yours relating to the foreign piano affair at hand. I never 
saw but one Bechstein piano and that was a second-hand grand 
and I did not examine it ; so you see I would not be liable to 
say much about it. Mr. Steger tells me that a certain man 
of the name of Calby has been trying to have him replace the 
Sohmer grand piano with the Bechstein grand, but Mr. Steger 
could not be influenced by what the man said. 

As for the Bliithner, I saw one in the wareroom of Messrs. 
Sohmer & Co., New York. Mr. Sohmer permitted me to 
examine it personally. It was there as a matter of courtesy 
by Sohmer & Co. to accommodate someone. I had grave 
doubts about the durability of that piano and I said so then 
and there. I confess I liked the tone, which was light and 
musical. 

I have never said more about foreign pianos, except to say 
that I have seen some I would not give a ten-dollar note for. 
Iam not in the habit, however, of disparaging any particular 
piano or article which is on sale or another’s property. Steger 
& Sauber never had a foreign piano in their warerooms, con- 
sequently I could not have tested any there. 

I will state further that I know little about foreign pianos, 
and what I know is not favorable to them, and I firmly be. 
lieve they are not built strong enough to stand our trying 
climate. [f this matter came up through this man Calby it 
is not worth mentioning. Truly yours, J. HALL. 








tHow They Advertise It. 


T will be remembered that the cable was liberally 
used last week, together with the telegraph, in this country 


to show that Mr. James Baillie Hamilton was to marry the fourth 
daughter of the Duke of Argyllin London. As a society event 


it was only second in importance, to all appearance, to the Vo- 
calion Company, of Worcester. Mr. Hamilton is the inventor of 


the vocalion, and while his marriage might have been a matter of 
consequence to many people on both sides of the Atlantic, we 


doubt, judging from what we know of the gentleman, whether he 


would have permitted it to be used as a business vehicle to such 


an extent as the advertising in the following cablegram demon- 
strates. This, the latest despatch, appeared last Wednesday : 

Lonpon, August 10.—Mr, James Baillie Hamilton was married 
to-day in Westminster Abbey to Lady Evelyn, the fourth daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Argyll. Mr. Hamilton is well known in New 
York and Boston. The ceremony was witnessed by a large as- 
semblage of distinguished persons. Among them were the Duke 
of Argyll and his family, the Marquis of Lorne, the Marquis of 
Salisbury and his wife, the Earl and Countess Percy, the Duke 
and Duchess of. Buccleuch, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, United 
States Minister Phelps and Mrs. Phelps, Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, and more than two hundred others. The ritual was ac- 
companied by a full choral service. The bride’s dress was of 
white satin. There were ten bridesmaids. They were attired in 
gowns made alike of white China silk, and during the marriage 
ceremony knelt together behind the bride before a beautifully 
decorated altar, forming the central group in one of the prettiest 
pictures ever beheld in the Abbey. 

Mr. George Smyth Baden-Powell, Member of Parliament for 
Liverpool, acted as the groom’s best man. 

One feature of the service was the substitution for the orga® 
of the vocalion invented by Mr. Hamilton, and which was played 
with fine effect. 

Had such an advertising demonstration been made from this 
side of the water by any piano or organ firm, it would have bees 


said: ‘* See what depraved tastes these Americans or these Yankees 
display.” Coming, however, as it did from London, we suppost 
it will be viewed altogether differently, and someone may evel 
say that it is en régle over there. All the same we do not be- 
lieve in it. Moreover, in a place like Westminster Abbey, th 
vocalion as it now is developed and without additional develop- 


ment can be no substitute for a pipe-organ. 








— Hazelton Brothers did a large trade last August, but the frm 
has already sold as many pianos thus far this month as during 
the whole of August, 1885. The retail trade of the Hazeltoss 
is remarkably steady and does not deviate much. Their trade 
mark is very valuable. 
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-. . @ THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
_The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
ame Pianos_is recognized and_acknow!l- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
hicago ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura 
*~ steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse~ 
all becoming more extensively known. ment ot all leading artists. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


Ips ST Sunday's Suwa said a great many good things, but 
the best was the following sentence: “ Most people 
fancy a newspaper man is deprived of some of the rights 
of an ordinary citizen.” This is evidence that in daily 
newspaper intercourse the same kinds of people are met 
that we meet in special newspaper work or journalism. 
The man who does not believe in the genera) dissemi- 
nation of information from an intellectual point of view 
does not receive that kind of information, and, in fact, 
cannot well receive it. It is something of which he 
embodies the opposition, and when he occasionally be- 
comes the recipient of that kind of information he does 
it notwithstanding himself, and not because he wants it 
or deserves it. There is not a sufficient number of this 
peculiar class of people to make life uncomfortable, but 
{ know some who really believe that a newspaper man is 
deprived of some of the rights of an ordinary citizen, 
[ sfould not like (@ see them get along without the 
newspaper man; their case would be entirely too sad. 
The newspaper man is here because he is wanted here, 
The moment he is no longer wanted, no longer useful, 
he will leave, and it requires no co-operation, no socie+ 
ties, no meetings, no knights of any kind to induce him 
to go. The Jaws of nature will attend to his case as 
they do to every case that arises where the subject is of 
no use to the prevailing condition of things. So we will 
all agree to let the newspaper man fill his space in society 
as he fills it in his paper, and attend to our own affairs, 
ee) 

C, D. Pease’s patent silver key-rail and his piano- 
action rail are manufactured by A. Sauer, at 99 Frank- 
\in-st., in this city. The appearance of an upright piano 
is decidedly improved with one of these action rails and 
by applying the key-rail the piano cannot be tarnished 
by the touch of fingers or finger-nails of the player. 

*s * & 





The following communication, referring to a state- 
ment in THE TRADE LOUNGER of last week, has just 
come to hand: 

. A ’ MonTrREAL, August 13, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier’ 


Your issue of August 11, mailed to us in spite by one of the 
conspirators here or his order, is received, It contains the 
meanest and most superlatively wicked libel ever made against 
a house of honor and high reputation. We respectfully ask 
you, what are you going to do about it? And we mean busi- 
ness, A few of the clique had to lick dust last year. They 
wish to make you their dupe, and then reproduce here on 
your authority what they authorize you to say, but dare not 
say themselves. 

Now, dear sirs, for I will presume (in spite of the fact that 
you appear to have no desire to learn the truth) that you want 
to know the truth, will you answer me the following questions ? 

1, Do you want to know all the truth of this conspiracy ? 

2. Will you do justice and repair the grievous wrong you 
have done, out of which others will make large blackmail, if 
you do not make a cent ? 

Awaiting urgent reply, 


Yours, ROBERT WILLIS. 
* * 


* * 

Probably Mr. Robert Willis is one of the firm of 
Willis & Co., Montreal, whose name appeared in last 
week's issue of THE MusicaL Courier. As Mr. Willis 
states that he feels himself aggrieved at the article, which 
was against stencil pianos, 1 would not repeat the same 
here, but I can assure him that THE MUSICAL COURIER 
has not the slightest knowledge of the existence of any 
conspiracy against his house, and if it had it would not 
require any notice from Mr. Willis in order to have it 
exposed in these columns, 

Conspiracy is a serious charge, and can only be made 
after the best kind of testimony, and in addition to that, 
real evidence can be produced. 

Now, in answer to Mr, Willis’s direct question, I will 
answer that THE MUSICAL COURIER does want to know 
the truth of this conspiracy which Mr. Willis charges. 
THE MusiIcaL CouRIER will do justice, which it always 
strives to do, and will endeavor to repair any wrong that 
it may have done. Moreover, THE MusICAL COURIER 
also insists that Mr. Willis furnish it with evidence of a 
conspiracy, as this journal is partly involved by Mr. 
Willis’s charge. As to the parties who want to make us 
their dupes, we can say that they will find they have a 
Who are the parties ? 


~_** * 


heavy contract on hand. 


The boom in New England organs continues: The 
company has been manufacturing on full time and full 
force of hands to be in readiness for the fall trade, but 
orders have been so plentiful that much headway could 
not be gained 


The variety of styles of organs manufactured by the 


company givés dealers an opportunity to select assort- | 





ments of the most varied kind of cases and all kinds of 
combinations from the simplest to the most complex, 
which are found in the large and heroic-sized cathedral 
organs manufactured by the New England Organ Com- 
pany. An inspection of the company’s factory and 
wareroom will alone repay a dealer his trip to Boston. 


s** * 


A gentleman in this city has called at this office to in- 
quire what is the difference between the pianos manu- 
factured by Chickering & Sons and those manufactured 
by S. G, Chickering & Co. The gentleman, who is in 
business in this city, stated that he desired an answer in 
these columns as he intended purchasing pianos. Well, 
he can get his answer. If he wants to buy what is 
known and has been known as a “Chickering” piano 
during the past sixty odd years and what I have termed 
in thesecolumns, as the “ genuine” Chickering piano, 
he must cal) at Chickering Hall, where the office 
and salesrooms of the old firm of Chickering & Sons are 
located, ‘Phat is theplace to buy the “ genuine” Chick- 


ing piano. 
on ep “*# * @ 


The piano marked S, G. Chickering & Co. is made by 
a firm in Boston that has recently started piano manu- 
facturing. Chickering & Sons have nothing whatever to 
do with this new firm. I have insisted that this new 
firm of S, G, Chickering & Co, is making an error by 
imitating the manner in which the old firm has placed 
its name on the pianos, It gives the impression that the 
new firm is attempting to trade on the name and repu- 
tation of the old house, This imitation of the old name 


may prove a very serious blunder. 
zs * oe 8 


Here is a peculiar state of affairs in our finances. At 
one time since the summer of 1884—only two years ago 
—as much as upward of $60,000,000 of idle money had 
accumulated in the banks of this city, and the unused 
surplus during all of 1885 never dropped de/ow $24,000,000. 
Last Saturday it had fallen to $7,000,000, and very natu- 
rally money is hard to get. On Monday call loans were 
5 per cent.; the average during the year was 2 per cent. 
They are not using any money out West to move crops. 
Now is the time for economists to give us their theories ; 
I have just given the facts. 

** & * 

Daniel F, Beatty has received from the Post-Office 
Department his mailing name; that means that letters 
addressed to him go to him now and not to any former 
receiver or trustee or whatever he may be. Beatty has 
started business again in Washington—not at the old 
stand, but at a new one, and I have already seen his ad- 
vertisement in a half-dozen newspapers, most of them 
religious papers. Each advertisement differs from the 
other, for they are inserting his old electrotypes which 
they have in stock. Now, as he is not manufacturing 
organs, but getting some or negotiating to get some 
from his successors, or from the Patterson concern at 
Bridgeport, he cannot deliver any that are like those 
represented in the advertisements. They are old styles. 
Consequently a person who will send Beatty money for 
one of these organs advertised in these religious papers, 
and to whom Beatty would ship an organ, would be 
fooled anyway. And he is getting many letters. His 
correspondence last week was greater than that of many 
firms in the music-trade here. If I have seen a half- 
dozen newspapers with his advertisement in them there 
must be hundreds of these small country papers and re- 
ligious papers advertising him at present. 

s=* * * 

I notice that the London Musical Opinion, of August I, 
has published a half-column on my article relating to 
the harp stop of the Hardman piano. The impression 
seems to be that it is a most valuable addition to the 
piano, especially, of course, the upright, and this im- 
pression is the correct one. I will repeat part of what I 
said: 

This stop can be used at will, and is entirely independ of the g 
mechanism of the instrument, but 1ts effect is that the player can practise 
upon the piano and hear only a minimum of tone. It is always urged as 
one of the great objections to piano playing and practising that the con- 
stant recurrence of the same passages and the repetitions of the same 
compositions cause great annoyance to those who are compelled to listen 
to them, and we must admit that such is the case. This new attachment 


to the Hardman piano obviates that evil. But a yet more important point 
of advantage which the patent gives the piano lies in the fact that, by re- 
ducing the striking distance or blow of the hammer, it also reduces the 
effect of the blow upon the felt and saves it in wear. A pupil is therefore 
enabled to practise on the Hardman piano without wearing the instrument 
as much as is usually the case. It saves tuning and makes the touch agree- 
able to the player. [tis also necessary for us to state that this harp stop 
is not a supplementary soft pedal. In its crude state, prior to its active 
application, it did not perform the functions which are now performed by 
it; but since its perfection it is made to act asa soft pedal im addition to 
its function as a harp stop, for it reduces the blow of the hammer to a 
still smaller distance than the usual soft pedal gives it. Im consequence of 
this, piano practice ceases to become odious, and many persons who, on 
account of delicacy of feeling, are prevented from practising much, can 
in the future, by the application of the harp stop, practise as much as they 
may deem necessary, and not wear the hammerfelt to any considerable 
degree, 
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Mr.“A. Peterson, formerly of A. & S. Nordheimer 
Toronto, Caa., will probably start in the piano and 
organ business in Cincinnati, and may represent the 
Chickering piano as his leader. Mr. Peterson is a gen- 
tleman who will rapidly make friends and we wish a, 
great success for his new venture. 

*-** * 

A Southern dealer has sent to this office a piano and 
organ catalogue of J. G. Earhuff & Co., of Chicago, and 
questions us about these remarks in the Earhuff cata- 
logue : 

We have secured the services of the most caperienced me- 
chanics in the United States, and have succeeded in producing 
instruments which have been pronounced by all good judges 
who have tested them to be in a// respects equal and in some 
respects superior to any piano made in America! ! ! 

* es 


The exclamations and italics are mine. What can be 
said about it? If this dealer were selling the Earhuff 
piano he could show that statement to his customers, 
and if he succeeded in selling any Earhuff pianos he 
would fire off a long letter, in which he would call for 
another 500 of those same catalogues. Our opinion on 
this statement is of no value, fro or com. The firm of 
J. G. Earhuff & Co. is the one that must decide the ques- 
tion. That firm began the manufacture of pianos in 
1886 ; if it has succeeded within six months or a year iu 
producing pianos that are in ali respects equal and in some 
respects superior to the great piano made by the great 
piano manufacturing firms of the United States—if they 
have done that, I say as they do down South: “ Bully 
for you.” But I have not been fortunate enough to ex- 
amine an Earhuff, and sol cannot say anything about 
it. But if it is all true, Earhuff’s firm has the inside 
track, + * * * 

Reinhard Kochmann is sending in orders for pianos to 
Behning & Son that excel anything he has done in this 
line before. 








~/ 
V A Flute Interview. 


(CPMHERE is no doubt about it,” said William 
Ronnberg, the venerable John-street flute maker, shak- 
ing his white head mournfully, ‘ flute-playing among amateurs 
has gone out of style. Worse than that, it has become an object 
of ridicule. The man who plays the flute for amusement is 
laughed at ; he is regarded as a sort of a Miss Nancy; and his 
friends make sly remarks about his lowering rents in his neigh- 
borhood. The verse makers write what they think are funny 
rhymes about the toot of the flute, and so, taking all things into 
consideration, the boy or young man with a taste for music and a 
desire to learn some musical instrument is actually laughed out of 
beginning to play one of the best parlor instruments that is made. 
‘* But what does he learn instead, in nine cases out of ten?” 
continued the old gentleman, ‘* Why, either the ear-splitting 
cornet or the musicless banjo. Think of that! Instead of an 
instrument like the flute, with its soft, sweet, musical tones, he 
takes a brass nuisance and blows his lungs out trying to get music 
out of it. Lowering rents, indeed! Well, I don’t want to be 
neighbor to the young man who is playing the cornet. The banjo 
isn’t quite as bad, but what music there is in its pink-a-pink-a- 
punk-a-punk, I don’t know.” 

Mr. Ronnberg spoke with the warmth of a partisan. He pre- 
tends to be nothing else. He has been making flutes more years 
than most men live, and looks back with regret to the daysof '54, 
when he employed a shopful of men, and turned out flutes by the 
score. Those were the days when it wasthe thing for young men 
to play the German flute, as the four, six and eight keyed flutes 
were called. Those were the days when professional flute-players 
were abundantand excellent. The old man no longer makes Ger- 
man flutes, but in his little shop he still makes Boehm flutes, ap- 
parently quite as skillfully as he ever did. 

‘It is just possible,” he continued, ‘‘that the Boehm flute has 
something to do with the decrease in the popularity of the flute, 
although it is almost treason to say so. The Boehm is a perfect 
instrument, immeasurably superior to the old flute, It is also 
very much more expensive, costing all the way from $150 upward. 
It is also more complicated in its mechanism, although much 
easier to play, and therefore more liable to get out of order. 
And here comes the point I want to make. An amateur buys a 
Boehm flute and enjoys it. About the time he has it well in 
hand it gets out of order. A mere trifle perhaps. The maker 
could fix it ina minute. But the owner tinkers with it, gets it 
worse, takes it to the first music store he sees; they tell him 
they'll have it fixed ; they send it to some flute tinker, and the 
result is, too often, the flute is spoiled. Now, had the owner 
sent it at once to the maker, even from a distance, his flute would 
have come back better than ever. And so it comes about that 
you will find, in not a few homes, Boehm flutes that cost a good 
sum lying dried up and useless, all for want of a little care. 

“It is now the fashion to revive old styles. Why doesn’t some- 
one revive flute-playing? There is no instrument more perfectly 
fitted for the parlor. Accompanied by the piano, or the harp, or 
the guitar, or even by the banjo it is very pleasing. There is 
much excellent music arranged for the flute and piano, and when 
you take two flutes amd piano, each well played, then you have 


music indeed.” — Sun. 
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Professional Cards. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEACHER, 
2a1 East 18th Street, New York. 





FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 


Grace Church, Chicago, II. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86,) 


Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 
CAROLA DORN, 


CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio, Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school - ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
est Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 


Violin 


883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


M AX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio cal Opera. Vocal Cul- 


ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 


York. 
MILE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 
Prima Donna 4s, Soprane. Concert and Oratorio, 


Address GEo. OLBY, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New York. 

















Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 


Soprano, 
Concerts, Oratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York, 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


DILLER’S BAND, 


rancis X. Diller, Musical Di 
"Orchestra, Military a Serenade Band, 


String 
Diller’s Classical pein & Sluartets eS i Si Seats 
ew or! 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 





ro SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 
(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner's 

“Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tus 

Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St.,. New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorie Strings and Desks 


DEALER (8 MUSIC WIRE, 








402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





TEACHER _ THE PIANOFORTR, 
Residence: 109 bet. Union Sq 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Gestigue refers by permission to to — instruc- 
tors: William New Y' alte oyal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and 10° Mr. Wiliam 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York 

‘or terms apply at the above address. 





M. DEYO, 


Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York, 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
Concert AND Oratorio Sincgr, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Bittcher’s High 
School for ——* Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counter, terpoin' int. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 


Violin). Ad STEINWAY HALL 
w Work. 











MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 








Cc. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised a publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 4ed Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York Ci by 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLture, 


Address “THe F.orpa,” t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 


Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
Sth Sweet number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
\ 





Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction 
No. 18 Irving Place. 








Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice nee Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Squave, New York. 








FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


({nstruction, 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
tre Fifth Avenue, City. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


TREODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
_ Solo Violoncello, Address Musica, Courier, 25 
East igth Street, New York. 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
Fir ist of Temple Emanu-El, teen Street and 
itth Avenue. Address Wa, A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 








MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 
“ Miss Phelps pe pocassass a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the quaiaiee demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 
“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


_ Address, 9g Greene Avenue, Rrovklyn, N. Y. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


T z0-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 

beu der-signed is authorized to make engagements 

for ie Bel e Cole. Geo. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
ew ork 








FRE DERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher m and Or- 
chestration. tant tae Theor y given by 


Correspondence. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet, 
Opes for concert engagements. Address, aos 
Musical Courier, a5 E. Fourteenth St., New York 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the ¢ German e. Grammar, Elo 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
r’s or at pupil’s residence. 





JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
Pianist AND ACCOMPANIST, 

pupils in the art of piano playing. 
. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


Will receive 
References: Mr. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Lo. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal ee = aes j, Costeotinn Sa Singing Societies. 
1 E. 14 








Cc. A. CAPPA, 
(Seventh Regiment tll Orchestra kod M Grafulla’s Bead), 


eo ca Ly Lo 
and all other occasions, Address 

as Union Seeere, New York. 
VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, French, German and other 


makers. 
Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 


Address 23 Union Square, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 


Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No, 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and 2oth Streets. 




















o* SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Muv- 
SICAL Courter, 25 East rgth Street, New York, 





wes ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 
for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson. 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall. 
F. DOLAND, Pupil of BE. F. Richter and Moritz 





Address, 170 State Street, Ohicago- 





ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AT MUNICH. 


OMMENCEMENT of a new course on September 16, 1886. Departments: Organ, 


Counterpoint and Composition (Professor Josef Rheinberger), Piano, Singing, Har 


mony, String and Wind instruments, Harp, Dramatic instruction in Opera and Drama. 
Prospectus to be had at Schirmer & Co., New York, or upon application to the Secretary 


of the Royal School of Music. 
The Roya! Director, KARL FREIHERR VON PERFALL. 


(PAR EXCELLENCE). 
R.-M.-BENT:.&-+CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue. Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Every Music Dealer. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN STATING TO THE TRADE GEWERALLY THAT OUR 


“ORGAN AND PIANO LEASE RECORD’ 


Is meeting with the entire approval of all who see it. The use of which saves much time, 
trouble, expense and annoyance, embracing as it does in one book, a complete and detailed 
account of every sale made and when each payment and note shall become due. 
Each Record nicely bound and indexed, containing 450, 600 and 900 
sales, whichever desired. 





























SEE WwRAT THE DEALENMS SAT: 


Gents—I am very much pleased with your “ Record " and find it more imate aad S compen than an thing 
I have ever seen. I do not see how I could keep my accounts without it ca, NY 


The above is only one-of very many testimonials received. 


—FOR SALE BY— 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297 & 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 


WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





Fair Dealing, 


=e GW O OD Pp Rao Wa 


np a 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTIN G ESTABLISHMENT 


=o ” — 
AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING: AND ART. 

Paris Exrosrrion, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | Ape.amwe Exuisrrion, 188: — Two Special 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuistTion — 1879- First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 

1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; Gold and two Silver Medals. 

also Second Degree of Merit. Cixncixnat: Ixpusterat Exrosrrion, 188: 
Me.souens InrerwaTionat Exuisition. 1882—Highest Award. 

1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit. | New Zearanp Inrexnationat Exnisrrion, 

two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 188a—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Artianta Inrernatiowat Corton Exposi- Highest Awards, 

Tion, 188:—Highest A ward. Caccutrta Exutsrrion, 1883—Silver Medal. 


——¥ 


FINE CATALOGUE WOBKE A SPECIALTY, 




















Sana Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Hauptmann. Address 22 West :sth Street, 
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The Trade. 

—Mr. Horace Waters is at the Sheldon House, Ocean Grove, 
N, J. 

—R, Lertz, Baltimore, has made the Hallett & Cumston piano 
the leader. 

—Mr. Stephan Brambach, of the Estey Piano Company, has 
returned from Europe. 

—Mr, George Nembach, of George Steck & Co., has been at 
Bayreuth, and has heard several of the performances. 

—‘' The feller at the store told me it was a music-stool,”’ re- 
marked Uncle Josh, ‘‘but I’ve been twisting the dura thing 
every which way fur an hour, and not a gol-darned bit of music 
kin I get out of it nohow.” 

—J. W. Ebert, of Altoona, dealer in pianos and organs, sends 
his subscription and writes, ‘‘Am very much delighted with your 
paper.” That is an expression of opinion which is shared with 
many other intelligent people. 

—Mr, Freeborn G. Smith, manufacturer of the Bradbury pi- 
ano, has gone West on a trip, combining pleasure with business. 
Mr. Smith is accompanied by General Stewart L. Woodford, who 
is a warm personal friend of his, 

—Mr. P. G. Anton, Jr., son of Mr. P. G. Anton, the well- 
known dealer in pianos and organs, St. Louis, Mo., is in town on 
his vacation. Young Mr. Anton informs us that he is looking 
about for a line of instruments from which he will make selections 
for the coming fall trade, which, h_ says, will in all probability 
be very large. 

—A violin has been patented by Mr, Gustav A. Skugrud, of 
Genesee, Idaho Ter. Combined with the violin is a reed in- 
strument, and tube and mouthpiece connected therewith, with 
valves and a lever in the neck of the violin for operating the 
valves, whereby the violinist may play the bass tones for the 
melody he is playing on the violin. 

—A. C. Merrill, formerly of Dayton, N. Y., has opened the 
most elegant piano and organ wareroom that ever Dunkirk had. 
Mr. Merrill will sell George Steck & Co. and Hallett & Cumston 
pianos and Estey, and United States and Century organs. He is 
posted in this line of business, and will do an extensive trade in 
Dunkirk and throughout that section of the State. 

—Henry R. Eisenbrandt, dealer in musical instruments and 
musical merchandise in Baltimore, where he has been in the 
business ever since his youth, died at his residence in that city on 
Friday afternoon from cancer in the throat. He was in his fifty- 
second year, and leaves a wife and eight children. His body 
was buried at Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore, on Sunday. 
Eisenbrandt's business was well established and remunerative. It 
will probably be continued. 





—The small quantity of ivory offered at the sales at Liverpool 
and London last month is regarded as an indication that the sup- 
ply is becoming more and more exhausted, and consequently in- 
creasingly dear. At London 16% tons were offered, and all was 
sold at advances on previous quotations from £2 to £4 per cwt. 
Fine qualities brought even more extreme prices. The quantity 
offered in London was less than has been known at any quarterly 
sale for many years past. The average of the sales has generally 
been over 100 tons, and not since 1882 has the quantity dropped 
below 70 tons. The total quantity announced for sale up to date 
was only 39 tons. In the last ten years the price of ivory has 
neatly doubled.—London Piano, Organ and Music Trades 
Journal, 

—The Kimball Organ Company, whose factory is in Chicago, 
are exhibiting ten of their instruments at Liverpool. The Kim- 
ball organs claim to be characterized by ‘‘ exceeding beauty of 
tone, range of expression, quickness of response, perfection of 
action, chasteness and elegance of design, and conspicuous 
solidity and finish in the cabinet work.” The output of this firm 
is put down at 1,500 organs per month, and they have won prizes 
at the Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and other State 
fairs.—London Piano, Organ and Music Trades Journal. 

—Chicago Musician—Who is this man Liszt the papers are 
talking about? 

Chicago Connoisseur—He was some kind of a foreign tune 
slinger, I believe, 

Chicago Musical Critic—Rats! that’s all you know about it. 
He was the champion all-around ivory-clawer of the world.— 
Omaha Bee. 

—Changes have been made in the warerooms of Steinway & 
Sons. The ‘‘ square” room has been placed in the rear, and the 
room formerly used to show square pianos has been partitioned 
off, and the enclosure beyond the offices is now used as one of 
the upright salesrooms. There are about a dozen rooms where 
uprights are displayed at Steinway’s. 

—Mr. E. P. Hawkins, who has charge of the London branch 
house of the Smith American Organ Company, and who has 
been in this country a few months, leaves to-day for Liverpool 
on the City of Rome. Mr. Hawkins is a man of unusual ac- 
tivity and his business views are broad and liberal. 

—The Gabler grand pianos are coming out in great shape. 
Their tone is powerful and at the same time musical, and the 
touch is light and sympathetic. The instruments are a success. 

—The case-making department of Augustus Baus & Co.'s fac- 
tory is in fine running order, and elegant and substantial cases 
are now produced. 

—Mr. Nahum Stetson, with Steinway & Sons, is on his vaca- 
tion, He is in the Catskills. 





—D. H. Baldwin, of Cincinnati, is in town. 

—Mr. Henry Hazelton has been at Lake George for about a 
month. 

—Mr. Frank Wheeler, with C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, is 
in town. 

—Edward P. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, is at 
the Isle of Shoals, N. H. 

—The varnishers’ union on Monday night decided to join the 
Knights of Labor, under the title of the Ajax Labor Club. 

—An Alleged Business Man.—Inquisitive Son—‘‘ Papa, what 
does the word ‘alleged’ mean, which I see used so much?” 
Editor—“ Well, it means—hem—‘ reported,’ ‘ pretended,’ ‘ sup. 
posed to be,’ and the like.” ‘* But I don’t undersand, papa. 
Now, what is an alleged business man, for instance?” ‘' An 
alleged business man, my son, is a man who doesn’t advertise,” 
—Philadelphia Call. 

—Mr. F. W. Farwell, manager of the piano and organ de- 
partment at W. J. Dyer & Brothers, St. Paul, has copyrighted a 
table for ascertaining the time when a note falls due—notes pay- 
able in installments, the card showing at.a glance when the notes 
fall due. It is a very ingenious and practical arrangement and 
should be used by all persons selling instruments on that plan, 
The price is ten cents for a single card and seventy-five cents for 
one dozen. 








The McCammon Piano Company. 
HE Albany Daily Press announces the organiza- 
tion of the McCammon Piano Company in the following 


terms : 

The public generally will be glad to learn that the McCammon 
piano manufactory on Broadway and North Ferry-st. will resume 
operations and thus furnish employment to a large corps of 
skilled workmen in its various departments. A c y has 
been organized, with $70,000 capital, with Edward ps lee 
Hattie L. McCammon and Hon. Solomon F. Higgins as 
trustees. The new company is all complete, and as soon as pos. 
sible work will be resumed in the manufactory, giving the public 
the favorite McCammon piano, whose fame extends over the en- 
tire country. 











“I was sitting at the table enjoying a cup of coffee, 
when a gentle voice tapped me on the shoulder. I looked around 
and saw my old friend.” —German Bull. 

“Oh,mamma! A genius has invented a machine to play 
the piano.” 

‘*Is that so, Clara? I think I’ll order one.” 

‘*Why, mamma?” 

“It is likely that you’d find time then to do a little housework.” 
—Philadelphia Call. 











AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


rO___ ,.eh. ) 9 








° Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


-@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 








>> 
ws 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 


I AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 





PIANO-FORTEHS. 


was CATALOGUES AND PRICES 








MAILED ON APPLICATION. <@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St 


NEW YORKGE. 


-FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION® FORBTDDEN. 
Microfilm of a copy in 


The Newbesry Library - Chicago 10 - Illinois 
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WESSEL, NIGKEL & Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“ncn Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
NEW YORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-«—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


pik ae PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 

















WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-F’ortes. 


More than 0,000 Made and in Use. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


—->—¢ Diustratea. Catalogue Free. + o 


welt 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
i. 5. ee 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 




















HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 








~ THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS TA WOSsS IN EVERY RESPECT,« 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK. 

















BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


Between i aed 
Broadway, 











PIANO 


NEW YORK. 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


™ & 235 E. Twenty-First St., 
NEw TORE. 





— WE aa Ee TURE -— 


Grand, Unrioht and Souares 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


a 
44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. (. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL NEWBY & EVANS 


Life Insurance Co. |  oright Pianos 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’l Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


CA. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright = Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEICAGO. 





PRICES MODERATE. 





Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW ToR=E. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 














New Orleans 
burgh R.C. 8 gt 1+ 








“BRADBURY” 


* | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 

ian | BROOKLYN—064 and 666 Fulton Street. 
: Christ Ch | BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, EB. D. 

and Pitts- | RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, B. D. 


NREEBORN G. SMILE, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Plano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 

















— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


PIANO, 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 

| SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 

CASE FACTOKY—LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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GUITARS tau mr 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, Dr JANON, 


Madame Dr GON], | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, bat 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


C. KURTZMAN, cane: sear an ueigh 
-<PIANOFORTES, > 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y 


Kipacn 


Sle, Grand. Square and’ Uoright 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


§. G. CHIGKERING = 2NOS* 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


27" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


eu daathod sche. 

Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 

Organ Pipes 


The very best made i= every respect. 











Upright Pianos. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street, 
Factory, No. 134 Hampden Street, 


Boston, MASS. 


ITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(#” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 
THE 




















A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Rove. Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
>. Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





NEW PATENT 
Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


BEHR_ BROS. & CO. 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “ The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
fauam CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
wean PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREET. 


\ iaaey Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
: Cor. 29th Street, New York. , 














' m5 mn 7 | THE OELEBRATED 
; | 
KNABE wsavzr 
‘Grand. Square and Upright Parlor and Chapel Organs, 
PIANOFORTES, #222 Saiese— 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO 60. 
FACTORY; YORK PA. 


ADVERTISERS 


Can learn the exact cost 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 








Every Prano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO of any proposed line of 
WAREROOMS: ‘ Advertising in American 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. Papers by addressing 
204 & 206 W. Balti St., Balti , > 
sa wens —~|Geo. P. Rowell & Co’s 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10 cts. for 176 Page Pamphlet. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 














N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated, 








SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


cH RISTIF 





UPRIG 


ANG 


PIANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W, 48th St. 


~értCs 

















® 


NEAR GRAND *sUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 








-FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN . 
Microfilm of a copy in 


The: Newberry Library * Chicago 10 - Ilinois 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


= FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 








~wéIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :~ 





: NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 








F 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
S, but 


— 


~T ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


AX our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











- We - 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STE 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


KLAN OSs. 


ee 


LITTLE GIANT. 


THE 


K & CO. 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 








bility. 
— ee 


and Small Apartments. 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, a 








se enmcemeerne WEGMAN & HENNING 
= O> FAY. MT Piano Manufacturers. | 


Patent German Silver Action-Rails, 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. UPRIGHT 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano ACENTS WANTED. 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and ti: 


| rail A’ most co lete and el it im- 
brass shell rai mp egan coc ‘ 





PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED, azaleetn, &c., FREE. 


By MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. 4 








“WRN STULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePrA Mos. 


Fartory and Warerooms. 388 and 340 East Slat Street. New York. 
— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


ng WH rie BOLO ana rhe MIltOD TABER 


ORGANS. 
ORGAN C0. 


























First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 








eG” AGENTS WANTED. 





129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 












= | Pea W ‘a 
=a R. W. TANNER & SON, 
t., No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
priced PIANO HARDWARE, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 
oughly Bing, Crenaing aad [onde at Plano Holts 


constantly on hand. 


Patented. 





STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 





OPER. 


1T. F, KRAEMER & CO., 


CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, P ‘atent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


Baad EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


tle yt nga 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 























GHORGEH BOTHN ER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 








103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 

Music Racks 

Artists’ Busts 
&c., &c. 








Goods sen 
7 on Selection 
to the Trade 
Lowest Prices. 


Specially. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS £OR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §2@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Vaqualed in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
&s well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 





E.G. HARRINGTON & Co., 





r~ 
MANUFACTURERS OF é 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





















112 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEIN W AY MASON 4 HAMLIN, 


TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR NINETEEN YEARS, MASON & HAM 


. ORCANS have, after most rigid examinations and comparisons, be 
Grand, Square and Upright ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not « 


in one such important comparison has any other American Organ t 

Pp T A N @) S found equal tothem. ™ One Hundr 
Styles, adapted to all O R G A N S uses, from the smal 

a size, yet having ~the characteristic Ma 


& HamLIn excellence; at $22, to the best instrument which it is possible 


Sruinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of sR at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES adi 
full metal frames), in their own factories. } : . : 

all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one 

peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in qualityy 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | tone ana auravitity, PIANOS esvecially diminishg 


liability to get out of tune. Pronounced 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. greatest improvement made in Upright Pi 


for half a century. The Mason & Hamutn Co. pledge themselves that 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. | piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENO 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. which has always characterized their Organs. 


ircular with illustrations, full ipti ion. | 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, {39 Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ GERMANY. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO C0., 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria,| BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Aven 
Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 

























































































































QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED, NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP: 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
















































ee —————__—_] $m = 2) 7 SAW MILLS; 7 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: jf 5— eon” ° i DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PO 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. Bo Lee igen =~ Hui Mm r oe “ LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 











— = sti ririt i 


PIANOZORGAN japemmee—< ai MATERIALS 


122 HAST Me a STRHEH'T, NEW TORE. 


BEAN IN Becca moony 


ee Upright and Crand Pianos | 2. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New Yo 


JAMES M. STARR & Ol 


7 ala To — 
Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 

















Yo 3 WEST 14th ST. 
Wh | NNEW YORK, 











4 Chase Piano Co. 


. ee 
BEHNING_ &é& SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














Microfilm of a copy in 


Tlie: Newbeary Library - Chucago 10 - Bincis 








ah. 


fore. my 


